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Trips around New-York. 


Peter Henderson’s Flower Nursery. 


M® HENDERSON'S reputation as the largest commercial florist in the country, 

together with the nearness of his gardens to New-York, serve to make his 
place a favorite resort for all who desire to witness specimens of flowers and flower- 
gardening. 

During a recent visit there, in August, we had the good fortune to witness one of 
his finest displays of flowers and green-house plants, arranged with excellent taste and 
spread out in ribbon-beds over the smooth-kept lawn. It is true we have seen in 
Boston a vaster mass of bedding-plants of even the same varieties, but by no means 
with so happy a grouping. 

Here upon the lawn in front of his house, were spread out ten beds, of crescent or 
circular shape, in which had been placed the choicest of the selections of his green- 
houses. 

In the centre were arranged the differing varieties of the Coleus or Achyranthus, 
rising two and two and a half feet in height, while, nestling lower down at their feet, 
was the Mountain of Snow Geranium, with its silvery white foliage, forming a glo- 
rious contrast with the luxurious purple overtopping the whole. Here and there were 
single specimens of the Coleus or choice geranium ; but these beds, specimens of ribbon 
gardening, were by far the most attractive feature. 

Across the street which divides Mr. Henderson’s place in two are his green- 
houses, seventeen in number, each one hundred feet and more in length by eleven in 
width, while one large one, fully three hundred by twenty, completes the requisites of 
his winter garden. 

The entire houses had long ago emptied their contents out into the fields and 
beds awaiting them, and there were growing and blooming hundreds and thousands 
of choice roses, verbenas, geraniums, and lilies. 

Of the various roses in bloom at the time of our visit, none pleased us so well as 
the General Jacqueminot, Charles Lefevre, and the Caroline Manais. The former, 
crimson-scarlet in color, and thrifty habit; the second, a perfect gem among all of 
crimson color; the third, a pretty climbing rose, of blush-white color, but literally 
overflowing with bloom. 

Of all geraniums, the Mountain of Snow is by far our first fancy, possessing a 
vigorous growth, and retaining its peculiarities of foliage in the hottest and dryest 
weather, 
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A bed of three hundred feet by fifty contains the principal varieties of lilies, 
rubrum, roseum, etc., which were just opening their delicate flowers. No one can 
fail to appreciate the lilium rubrum. Its exquisite shade of color, delicate perfume, 
and free flowering habit will make it a popular household flower the country over. 

‘Shall we name other choice things we saw ?—the troprolum, Star of Fire, with 
its scarlet flowers of dazzling brightness, and whose luxuriance of bloom will make 
it as popular as the lilies among flower fanciers. 

Shall we talk about petunias, fuschias, and gladiolus, or shall we invite him to un- 
fold to us the mysteries and pleasures of his garden, with graceful hand, telling us of 
best choice for home-garden, with just a little practical advice as to how to take care 
of them? The public will read the record of his experience with pleasure. Perhaps 
his recent work, Practical Floriculture, may be thought sufficient; but we believe, 
like the western explorers of old, that there is something beyond yet untold. Full 
justice has never yet been done to the ribbon style of gardening, which so few of 
our people are acquainted with, and yet nothing can be more handsome, or grow more 
popular, if it can only be seen once in its highest perfection. Mr. Henderson’s expe- 
rience in his present place lasts over twenty-two years. Since that time he has grown 
both in knowledge and influence, as well as purse, increasing in business as well as 
extent of grounds, until now he has 35,000 square feet of glass, ten acres of ground, 
and accessories, comprising, with improvements and value of land investments, not far 
from $150,000, and turning out over a million plants per annum, When we recollect 
that his first experience was with only one glass-house of a thousand square feet, and 
compare it with the success of the present day, this rapid rise in business seems ex- 
traordinary, and is but another of the frequent instances we meet of self-made men 
and hard-earned fortunes. 


A Successful Pear-Orchard, 


There are, as yet, in the country, but few notable instances of the successful cul- 
ture of dwarf or standard pears on a large scale. In the neighborhood of Boston, 
where pears thrive almost as naturally as the grass of the soil, we call to mind with 
special pleasure the goodly sight of the fine orchards of C. M. Hovey and Marshall P. 
Wilder. But west of there, one of the finest examples of real practical success in pear 
culture over a series of years, that we can call to mind, is that of the Mapes farm, 
Newark, N. J. 

Here, upon a high ridge and running over the top and sloping on each side, is a 
pear-orchard of over five thousand trees, containing sixty varieties of fruit, and of 
varying ages from ten to eighteen years, which, at the time of our visit, were nearly 
all in fine productive condition. Our friend, P. T. Quinn, whose life is associated for 
so many years with the history of the farm, and has been its manager since the death 
of Prot. Mapes, long ago was thoroughly familiar with all the arts and appliances 
necessary to make the practice of agriculture as well as horticulture constantly and 
eminently successful. From a poor rocky soil, the ground has been brought up into 
extraordinary fertility, while by the admirable system of choice of crops and methods 
of cultivation, results have been obtained, year after year, such as would astonish those 
not familiar with the subject. Mr. Quinn 1s a champion of deep plowing ; for the life 
of the place, and its great success are attributable to no other cause, while the very 
health and beauty of this noble pear-orchard depend greatly on the system of deep 
culture, so well practiced, and which has reduced the soil to excellent tilth. Mr. 
Quinn believes that the best bank is a bank of earth, plowed and subsoiled eighteen 
inches deep, and then manured rightly ; given ¢hat, and there need be no fear of rain or 
drought, for a well-prepared soil is independent of the weather. 

Mr. Quinn has made pear culture a thorough study for more than ten years, 
watching with interest all the various modes of propagation, culture, pruning, the 
choice of varieties, and popular preferences in the market ; and, like many other 
sensible men, has waited until he lene something before giving his experience to the 
public in book form. 


Here is a row of Lawrence Pears, as fresh and healthy as any thing we have ever 
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seen, with fine regular shapes, and tall, pyramidal growth; looking down the long 
row, not a variation of the graceful outline could be discovered; all uniform, erect, 
beautiful, even to monotony, well fit to be the pride of the orchard. The trees are 

lanted ten feet apart, branch closely to the ground, just nine years of age, and 
just beginning to yield fruit. The Lawrence is a shy bearer, not yielding good crops 
until eleven years of age, but after that, by its productiveness, makes up for all 
deficiencies. 

Summer-pruning is one of the prime causes of his success. During the last two 
weeks of July, a thorough examination of the entire orchard is made with the prun- 
ing-knife. All shoots of new growth are trimmed back two thirds, leaving only a short, 
stout stem. The wounds made with pruning are very soon healed over, while the 
strength of the tree, being confined to only one third its original space, tends not only 
to mature the wood fully, but to develop fruit-spurs over the entire surface. This 
system has been practiced for years, and is the first point of success. The tendency 
of the tree to wood-growth is checked, and turned to producing fruit ; while strong, 
sturdy lower branches are developed, capable of bearing up almost any weight of 
fruit. This system of summer-pruning not only makes a more symmetrical shape, 
and a sturdier, stouter tree, but doubles the yield of the fruit. In standard trees, 
left to grow at their will, observers notice that the fruit is borne away out toward the 
centre or tips of the limbs; and as the fruit begins to mature, the weight bends over 
the limb, and almost breaks it. But on any of Mr. Quinn’s trees, any limb will sus- 
tain the same weight without a curve, and stand erect, as it were, with sturdy sinews, 
neither bending nor breaking. e 

Nearly all the trees of recent planting are trained as pyramids, branching close 
to the ground, and reaching from ten to twenty feet in height. If allowed to grow 
as usual, with trunks trimmed for five or six feet, the branches would have occupied 
more lateral space, and yet have yielded no more proportionate fruit. The pyramidal 
form is practically the easiest, most economical, and most productive method. 

The rows, as a rule, are placed twelve feet apart by ten feet in the rows. No- 
thing is grown between save three rows of rhubarb, which are gradually reduced to 
one row in the centre as the trees approach fruiting condition. 

Mr. Quinn has found by experience that, if an orchard is cultivated in another 
crop, it seriously injures the trees to grow any thing in the same rows, while no- 
thing should come nearer than two to three feet of the trunk. The strawberry, one 
of the most suitable for this purpose of inter-cultivation, is still one of the most ex- 
hausting that could be chosen. A high state of fertility must be maintained if both 
are to be adequately supported. The ground is stirred but very little, and about the 
beginning of July a mulch of heavy salt hay or sedge grass, two inches thick, is ap- 
plied entirely over the entire orchard. This remains during fruiting season, then 
removed, and the ground stirred a little. 

Little or no benefit has been found to accrue from the practice of permitting grass 
to grow in the orchard. The latitude for the use of this method evidently does not 
reach north of Philadelphia, and is better adapted to soils and climates west and 
south of that latitude. 

The Duchesse d’Angouléme is the only variety now grown on the quince roots, 
a very large number of trees being heavily laden with choice large-size fruit. 

After a fair experience with dwarf pears of different varieties, Mr. Quinn both 
asserts, and has facts to prove his assertions, that dwarf trees, asa rule, on quince roots, 
are a practical failure. All his trees are set low, so as to encourage rooting from the 
standard stock. And we could not fail to notice that, where such trees did take root, 
they were double the size and vigor of the dwarfs beside them, and produced twice 
to threg times as much fruit. 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that, for the first two or three years after the 
standard stock has taken root, the fruit is only of half size and inferior quality ; this 
would seem perfectly natural, as the tree is now making a new wood-growth, and all 
its vigor is directed toward the formation of a new tree. But it quickly recovers 
itself, and ever afterward redeems its reputation for fruit of largest size and fine quality. 
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We have conformed to Mr. Quinn’s idea in our own method of planting dwarf 
trees, namely, putting the junction of the two stocks four to six inches below the sur- 
face, and giving every favorable assistance to the formation of roots from the pear- 
stock. We are satisfied that trees thus grown will be twice as healthy, long-lived, 
and productive. 

Thinning Fruit is a practice Mr. Quinn is particular to observe. Three times dur- 
ing the growing season, the orchard is visited, and superfluous fruit is trimmed off, to 
allow the remainder to attain proper size and full flavor. If all the fruit that sets 
were allowed to mature, the result would be a vast mass of medium-sized fruit, 
bringing less than half-price in the market. 

By thinning at least one third off, the remainder attain a double size, and the 
highest prices are readily attainable. In some cases, the thinning has been fully one 
half. For due regard must be paid to the health of the trees. All tendency to 
over-bear, or straining the limbs, must be constantly restrained. It is hard to cut off 
dozens and hundreds of fruit, knowing that, if they were only ripe, they would be 
worth $10 to $20 per barrel; still it is a necessity unavoidable. 

There are several other points worthy of notice. The mulch usually applied 
merely to assist the health and successful fruiting of the trees, is here also made to 
serve the double duty of protecting the falling fruit from injury. In nearly all 
orchards, ripe fruit is constantly falling, and, if it strikes the bare earth, is more or less 
injured, But the practice of mulching prevents any injury. The fruit falls upon a 
soft elastic cushion, causing no contusion of the surface to prevent immediate mar- 
keting. Another point is, that Mr. Quinn does not aim to bring his trees into early 
bearing. His first aim is to make the tree, make it right—stout, strong, healthy, hand- 
some, able to resist wind or storm, and able to bear in due time the heaviest crops of 
fruit without any strain. 

When this is done, the fruit does not fail to come when wanted. Hence, any one 
will be a little surprised to hear that ten years is set as the limit for producing the 
first crop of fruit. A few single specimens of fruit may appear on each tree, for seve- 
ral years previous ; but no good crop is expected until the tenth year, Beginners in 
pear culture are apt to lose all enthusiasm if their trees do not begin to yield large 
crops in five or six years ; and if at time of planting they believed no geod crop would 
be received for ten years, it might act as a discouragement rather than an inducement. 

The sagacious will find in this natural cause an argument for the favorable side 
of pear culture for profit, so many being deterred from enggging in this branch of 
fruit culture because of the length of time before returns accrue, that only a few, 
and these skillful men, will have the courage and patience to follow it as a business, 
Still, pear culture is increasing, and, as the prices in our markets show, will be for 
many years a most remunerative occupation. 

The question of varieties will naturally interest the horticulturist more than any 
other. Of the sixty varieties under cultivation, the best for market have been thinned 
down to only ten, and even a few of these could be spared ; still amateurs may find 
some more successful than others, and species of the whole list will be well chosen for 
planting. 

The Bartlett is still the finest of the standards, almost without a rival as to price 
in the market, and the most popular of all known kinds. The price of this variety 
in the market has kept constantly advancing, and the popular demand seems to in- 
crease faster than the supply. 

Grown as a pyramid, it forms by far the finest tree, of all shapes in which it is 
grown, and begins to bear early. When full grown, its yield is constant and 
abundant. 

The Duchesse @ Angouléme is the only variety worth attempting to grow asa 
dwarf, It begins to yield early; but the produce, although increasing yearly to the 
tenth year, is not so abundant as when allowed to root from the pear-stock. Coming 
into market when all the early varieties of fruit have gone, it remains steadily 
profitable and liable to less fluctuation than any other variety. 

. The Seckel, the finest flavored and most delicious pear grown, is also one of the most 
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productive and profitable. The fruit on full-grown trees is sometimes a perfect mar- 
vel, growing in clusters of three or four, so close together that the tree seems literally 
covered. This variety is still the highest priced of any known in the market—out- 
ranking even the Bartlett. Its small size is more than made up in quality and quan- 
tity. The tree itself is a beautiful, erect, vigorous grower on the pyramid. 

The Beurré d@’ Anjou is one of Mr. Quinn’s favorite pears, of largest size, melting 
flesh, sprightly flavor, and a most abundant bearer. The tree is a handsome grower, 
and always vigorous and healthy. 

The Vicar of Winkfield, though not advisable for eating, yet is hardly excelled for 
profit for cooking purposes. The branches are literally loaded with fruit, bearing 
fully double and treble as much as any other fruit we have yet seen. It should be 
in every collection, as it will rank for profit with either the Bartlett or Duchesse 
d’Angouléme. 

The Louise Bonne de Jersey on its own roots seems to be a vigorous, healthy 
tree; but the fruit is not as plenty nor as large as when grown on the quince roots, 
It is one of the popular pears in the market, and always remunerative. Sometimes 
uncertain in yielding its crops. Perhaps this may not be the case on all soils. 

The Beurré Clairgeau ripens at the same time as the Duchesse. Is.a pear of largest 
size, most beautifully tinted on the skin with crimson, yellow, and brown; fine rich 
flavor, and by far the handsomest and most attractive pear in the market. Does best 
as a standard on its own roots, and extremely productive. A finer sight can hardly 
be wished for than to see a perfect tree loaded down with the handsome fruit. If it 
has a fault, it is its tendency to pitch its leaves in August. If it will hold its leaves 
in all soils, it is one of the most profitable for general cultivation. 

The Doyenne Boussock is later than the Bartlett, fine yellow color, slightly brown 
or red, but of first quality. Is considered one of the most valuable and reliable. 

The Japan Pear is a new variety from Japan, shoots of which were grafted upon 
other trees. It resembles the apple in growth, and is the most vigorous variety of 
pear grown on the place—wood of this year’s growth reaching, in August, six to 
eight feet. It is a fine pear for preserving; hardly desirable for eating. Produces 
fruit very early, a two-year old graft already bearing fruit. 

The Belle Lucrative. Here is a delicious pear, in every respect. Of first quality, 
equal in vigor, productiveness, and other desirable characteristics to any thing we 
have named, And yet absolutely unknown in the markets, and commanding only 
half the prices of the rest. It 1s Mr. Quinn’s first choice of the entire orchard. 
Medium size, beautiful shape; flesh very juicy, with fine texture, a melting rich 
taste, and highly perfumed flavor. Succeeds admirably with him, and must become 
as popular, sooner or later, as other first-class varieties. 

The Beurré Diel has few branches, but very strong fruit-spurs ;. still does not bear 
early. 

The Andrews Pear is one of the best new varieties, of delicious quality, and fine 
skin, very smooth, nice to handle; still, at present, could be recommended only for 
amateur purposes, 

Mr. Quinn has made himself familiar with the markets, and is able to judge cor- 
rectly as to the popular demand for fruit, and the average prices of the different va- 
rieties. Taking the prices for the past three years, it is a noteworthy fact that they 
have been increasing, rather than decreasing. This augurs favorably for the future 
of pear culture. 

Taking prices as they run in the market, the following list will represent the rela- 
tive popular preference, from highest to lowest, although even the lowest is worth 
$10 per barrel. 














BEST MARKET VARIETIES, 

Beurré Clairgeau, Virgalieu, 

Beurré Bose, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Bartlett, Beurré Diel, 

Seckel, Flemish Beauty, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, Vicar of Winktield. 
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Mr. Quinn, however, would recommend only the following list for general cul- 
ture, finding it best adapted to the purposes of beginners : 

Early—Bartlett, Doyenne Boussock. 

Medium—Duchesse d’Angouléme, Beurré Clairgeau, Seckel, Beurré Bose. 

Late—Beurré d’Anjou, Lawrence, Vicar of Winkfield. 

This list is found the best for Mr. Quinn’s soil and latitude, and of course it would 
be difficult to prescribe lists for all parts of the country; but these two lists will 
probably comprise those most valuable in any place, suitable for either near or dis- 
tant markets. In Mr. Quinn’s new book, the subject of pears will be more fully 
treated, and we know it will be warmly welcomed. As to the profits of pear culture, 
Mr. Quinn can tell us when he has gathered his fine crop. One year, from a row of 
about thirty trees, there was gathered about $700. But we shall‘be under rather than 
over the mark, if we say that the present fruit-crop from the entire orchard will 
yield between $7000 and $10,000. 


The Century Plant. 


Upon the opposite page we present an illustration of the Century Plant which 
has attracted much attention in Rochester, at the grounds of Messrs. Frost & Co. 

It is the Agave Americana folia variegata, or striped-leaved American aloe, a 
variety which has rarely or never flowered in this country before. Its present age 
is about seventy years, having been purchased in the year 1809, from Prince’s Garden, 
Flushing, L. I., and at that time nearly ten years of age. It has remained in the 
greenhouse of Messrs. Frost & Co., since 1856; but the present year it exhibited un- 
mistakable symptoms of blooming, and has grown with amazing rapidity from three 
to eight inches per day. 

The circumference of the whole plant is 30 feet ; it has 30 leaves measuring 6 feet 
6 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 4 inches thick at the base. The flower-stem is 4 
inches in diameter, and total height, at latest report, was nearly 20 feet. There are 
21 arms or branches, the lower ones averaging 18 inches in length, and tapering in 
oyramidal form to the top; at the end of these branches the flowers will appear 
in large clusters, the lower cluster, now 12 feet from the ground, containing 105 buds 
well developed. 

Mention has been made of one century plant, which flowered at Devonshire, 
England, some years since, which had a flower-stem twenty-seven feet high, its 
branches being loaded with 16,000 blossoms; also one at Cornwall, England, which 
flowered in 1837, and had flowers of a sulphur-yellow color, above 5 inches in length, 
to the number of 5088. The stately appearance of the plant, with its gracefully- 
curved branches expanding like a beautiful candelabra, and sustaining such a num- 
ber of erect blossoms or buds, the flowers beautifully succeeding each other, pre- 
sented to the eye a spectacle highly gratifying. 


The Rubicon Apple. 


i the July number of your paper, I notice an illustration and description of an 
apple that originated in an adjoining county, with which I have had some ex- 
perience. And as I have reason to believe that it will not generally support the 
good character thus given it, I will offer a few brief notes from my own observations, 
It is one of the greatest detriments to true progress in horticulture—this over- 
praising of new fruits. Yet it is a very common vice, and one from which the best- 
informed cultivators are not always exempt. 
The Rubicon apple—called also the Pawpaw and Western Baldwin—I have grown 
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in nursery, and have had in bearing in orchard for some fifteen years. It may do 
better on light soils—mine being a strong clay loam—but, so far, I can not speak 
greatly in its favor. 

While a few specimens of the fruit will keep sound until July, and are very fine, 
the half of the crop will decay before the first of April; in fact, there are none of the 
leading sorts that fail so badly with me—not excepting the Vandeveer Pippin. And, 
like it, it is affected with black rot on heavy soil. 

It has a local reputation for long keeping in the vicinity of its origin, but is grown 
mostly, I think, on the sand, or soils comparatively light. 

The fruit is “about the size of the Baldwin,” with some abatement in the best 
specimens, while an undue proportion is small and inferior. 

_ It must require no little imagination to predict that “it is bound to be the lead- 
ing ee in the West,” in a region where the Baldwin succeeds so ad- 
mirably. 

And it certainly argues either a grave latitude of speech or a strange perversity 
of taste to claim that “it is the most beautiful and long-keeping apple in cultivation,” 
where the Northern Spy is grown in perfection. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that this apple is of no value, It isa — 
tree, somewhat straggling in its growth, and, in a climate where the finer sorts fail, 
it may be found desirable. But as a rival to our popular sorts in Michigan, the 
Baldwin, Greening, Northern Spy, and Red Canada need not feel greatly A ag 
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The Cherokee Rose. 


HE legend of the Cherokee Rose is as pretty as the flower itself. An Indian 
chief, of the Seminole tribe, taken prisoner of war by his enemies, the Chero- 
kees, and doomed to torture, fell so seriously ill that it became necessary to wait for 
his restoration to health before committing him to the fire. And as he lay prostrated 
by disease in the cabin of the Cherokee warrior, the daughter of the latter, a young, 
dark-faced maid, was his nurse. She fell in love with the young chieftain, and, wish- 
ing to save his life, urged him to escape; but he would not do so unless she would 
flee with him. She consented. Yet before they had gone far, impelled by soft regret 
at leaving her home, she asked leave of her lover to return, for the purpose of bear- 
ing away some memento of it. So, retracing her footsteps, she broke a sprig of the 
white rose which was climbing up the poles of her father’s tent, and, preserving it 
during her flight through the wilderness, planted it by the door of her new home 
among the Seminoles. And from that day this beautiful flower has always been 
known, between the capes of Florida and throughout the Southern States, by the 
name of the Cherokee Rose. 

It is of rapid growth,-and soon forms a hedge as dense as it is beautiful. It runs 
along the roadsides, likewise, converting roads and fences into thick banks of leaves 
and flowers. It climbs to the tops of high trees, hanging its festoons among the 
branches, or letting them droop gracefully to the ground. In fact, this showy wild 
flower, with its five white petals and centre of gold, imbedded as it is in so many 
brightly-shining leaves of green, gives almost a bridal aspect to the spring land- 
scape, and well-nigh makes all the citizens’ cottages look like homes of the poets. 
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Love of Gardening among the Ancients. 


In some, nature implants the desire of riches; in others, the love of science; 
some she sends over vast and trackless seas to observe the transit of a planet; 
others she leads 


“ O’er vales and mountains to explore 
What healing virtue swells the tender veins 
Of herbs and flowers.” 
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Pliny and Nazianzen delighted in gardens; Sallust formed them on so extensive a 
scale that they retained his name for several ages after his death. ‘“ There,” says 
an elegant writer, “in the midst of parterres and porticoes, with an Italian sky over 
his head, and the statues of Greece before him, the historian produced those rigid 
lessons of temperance, those strong delineations of character, and those connected 
views of motives, events, and consequences, which deserve so justly to be called 
philosophy teaching by example.” Lucullus, the conqueror of Mithridates, enjoyed 
the society of his friends and the wine of Falernium in the splendid gardens which 
were an honor to his name; and Dion gave one to Speusippus as a mark of peculiar 
regard. Ahasuerus was accustomed to quit the charms of the banquet to indulge the 
luxury of his bower; and Tissaphernes had a garden much resembling an English 
park, which he called “ Alcibiades.” Semiramis was passionately devoted to the 
farming of gardens. Pharnabazus, as Xenophon tells us, lamented the destruction 
of his paradise more than the loss of all his property. Atticus was charmed with 
one his own taste had formed; and the disciples of Epicurus were styled “ Phi- 
losophers of the Garden” from that which Epicurus had planted at Athens. Cimon 
embellished the groves of Academus with trees, walks, and fountains; and 
Cicero enumerates a garden as one of the more suitable employments for old age. 
Seneca is said to have incurred the hatred of Nero more from having magnificent 
gardens than any other cause. 

Timur built a magnificent palace in the midst of the Baghi-Dilensha, (the garden 
which rejoiceth the heart,) just then finished in the plain of Khani-Gheul, and gave 
to both the name of one of his mistresses. Asufad-Dowlah, nabob of Oude, had 
twenty palaces and a thousand gardens; in one of them was a landscape by Claude 
Lorraine. Kerine Khan, King of Persia, rendered his gardens at Shiraz the most 
beautiful of all the East ; and Gassendi, who ingrafted the doctrine of Galileo on 
the theory of Epicurus, took not greater pleasure in feasting his youthful imagina- 
tion by gazing on the moon, than Cyrus in the cultivation of flowers. “I have 
measured, dug, and planted. the large garden which I have at the gate of Babylon,” 
said that prince, “ and never, when my health permits, do I dine until I have labored 
in it two hours. If there is nothing to be done, I labor in my orchard.” 

Cyrus is also said to have planted all the Lesser Asia. Lysander being sent to 
Sardis with rich presents, Cyrus, charmed at the presence of so illustrious a guest, 
took him into his garden, which was disposed in a manner so tasteful that the 
Grecian general was delighted with it. 

“Every thing I see,” said Lysander, “ transports me; but Iam not so much de- 
lighted with the shrubs as with the skill with which the garden is disposed ; for 
there is an order and a symmetry which I have no words to express my admiration 
of.” Cyrus, who was flattered with these compliments, confessed that it was him- 
self who had drawn the plan, and that he had even planted many of the trees and 
flowers with his own hand, “ What!” exclaimed the astonished guest, “is it pos- 
sible that your majesty, so magnificently clothed, with strings of jewels and bracelets 
of gold, could employ yourself in the planting of flowers and trees?” “I swear by 
the god Mythras,” interrupted Cyrus, “that I never devote myself to the pleasures 
of the table till I have induced a profuse perspiration by military exercises or rural 
employments ; and when I apply to those engagements, I never spare myself.” “ Ah!” 
said Lysander, presuming to take Cyrus by the hand, “ you alone are truly happy, 
and deserve your station.” 

Phraortes, one of the kings of India, lived almost entirely on the produce of his 
garden. “I only drink,” said he to Apollonius of Tyana, “as much wine as 
what I use in my libations to the sun. The game [ kill in hunting is all eaten by 
my friends, and the exercise I get in the chase is found sufficient for myself. My 
chief food consists of vegetables, and the pith and fruit of the palm-tree, together 
with the produce of a well-watered garden. Besides, I have many dishes from those 
trees which I cultivate with my own hand.” 

Napoleon, when at St. Helena, formed himself a garden. It was square, and of 
about an acre in extent. ‘ Here,” writes one who saw him in this inclosure, “in a 
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266 Pleasantries of Rurat Literature. 


flowered dressing-gown, green slippers, and his head bound round with a crimson silk 
handkerchief, may be found the once mighty emperor, wielding a watering-pot, turn- 
ing up the soil, or culling simples.” ‘I walked up and down this scene of imperial 
gardening,” says the same observer, “ with considerable interest, trying, but in vain, 
to discover some marks of the master’s hand. It was a very kitchen garden, in the 
most homely sense of the word; and the genius that produced such transcendent 
effects upon the plains of Austerlitz and Marengo seems to have served him but little 
in his encounters with earth and stone.” 

St. Augustine was greatly attached to the beauties of nature. “One day,” says 
he, in his Confessions, “as I was looking out of my window, I fell into a discourse 
with my mother, respecting the nature of eternal felicity, and, drawing inferences 
from the flowers and shrubs before us, I proceeded to a consideration of the sun 
and stars; and thence meditating on the glory of the celestial regions, we became 
so ravished with our contemplations that for some time we forgot that we were in- 
habitants of earth.” 

Petrarch was never happier than when indulging in the same amusement. “I 
have made myself two gardens,” says he, in one of his epistles. “Ido not imagine 
they are to be equaled in all the world; I should feel myself inclined to be angry 
with fortune, if there were any so beautiful out of Italy.” 


Gardens of Persia and Java, 


The gardens of Persia are said to vie in beauty and luxuriance with any in the 
universe; and to them the Persians devote their principal attention; hence, when 
Mirza Abul Hassan was ambassador to the British court, one of his greatest satis- 
factions arose from occasionally walking unattended in Kensington Gardens. 

The Assamese are said to have a decided taste for planting, while the Japanese 
and the resident Tartars of the Crimea derive their principal sustenance and amuse- 
ment from their gardens. 

Those of Fez, in the empire of Morocco, have summer-houses in them. In these 
they may be said to live, from the beginning of April to the latter end of September. 

The Indians of Mexico, in the time of Cortez, were passionately fond of flowers ; 
and the gardens which that commander found at Huaxtepec, were so extensive and 
beautiful, as he informed Charles V., that they surpassed every thing of the kind he 
had seen in Europe; while an ambassador to the court of Montezuma could present 
no offering which would be more highly esteemed than a bouquet ; and so partial 
are the ladies of Lima to flowers that nearly eight hundred pounds are sold in the 
great square, upon an average, every day. 

If a Cingalese possess a garden, he wants but little more. Two jack-trees, a 
palm-tree or two, and six or eight cocoas furnish him with enough to make him con- 
tent; and his chief enjoyment is to recline under their shade, 

“Of the jack-tree,” says Thunberg, “may be prepared no less than fifteen dif- 
ferent dishes.” The peasantry of Java have, in many districts, gardens attached to 
their cottages, which are exempt from contributions of every kind. In the regency 
of Keder, they are so extensive as to constitute one tenth of the district. The gar- 
dens the cottagers plant not only with vegetables but with fruit; and no small delight 
do they experience in sitting under the shade, with their families around them. 
Some of these cottages are so luxuriantly embowered with foliage of evergreens 
that they can not be seen till a traveler stands at the very door. And so beautiful 
do these groups make the country that an elegant as well as an enlightened governor 
of that country asserts that the clumps which diversify the most skillfully-arranged 
park can bear no comparison with them in picturesque effect. During the Dutch 
occupation of this island, most of the vegetables and fruits sold in the “land of 
friends ””—the vegetable market of Batavia—were reared by manumitted slaves, who, 
upon receiving their freedom, were accustomed to hire a small quantity of land from 
their former masters. In consequence of which, Batavia was supplied more plen- 
tifully with fruits than any city in Europe. 











A Suburban Villa in the French Style. 


BY SAMUEL SLOAN, ARCHITECT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


... city has some certain characteristic features of architecture, which appear 
to have sprung into existence in it, and been there matured, Boston, espe- 
cially, has a peculiarity or two in its domestic buildings that, we think, might be 
judiciously adopted elsewhere ; for desirable improvements should be shared in by 
the nation at large, as such are not and ought not to be the exclusive right of any 
one locality. 

The plan here presented, a sample of the French villa style adopted near Boston, 
is one of peculiar convenience and economy of space. A terrace is obtained by keep- 
ing the basement high and sloping the ground from the rear. The effect is good, 
and the surface-drainage complete. 

The design of this villa speaks for itself. The hall is very ample and very con- 
venient, while on the left of the hall are located respectively the drawing-room, 
library, and dining-room, opening into each other. In the extension are the 
kitchen and closets. 

The second floor contains five very large bed-rooms, while the attic also contains 
nearly as many capacious rooms. The house is of moderate cost, the main or square 
portion of which is 31 by 37 feet, with a one-story addition twelve feet wide. 
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Star Papers. 


Star Papers. 


Distance for Pear-Trees. 


ot far apart shall we plant our pear-trees? Such standard authorities as 
Thomas, Downing, and Barry uniformly agree on a distance of twenty feet 
from tree to tree and row to row; and I agree also that it is generally most conve- 
nient, where there is an abundance of land; but when a man is growing for profit on 
high-priced land, I think a different rule can be substituted and still work admirably. 

I have been visiting lately the grounds of a very successful pear-grower, where, 
on less than eight acres, there are over twenty-five hundred pear-trees; and such a 
noble sight of fruit mortal rarely beholds. Here the trees are but ten feet apart in 
rows, and twelve feet from row to row, and the branches of the most luxuriant varie- 
ties sometimes interlock ; but usually the outer branches just touch, while the trunk 
towers up heavenward, in graceful, feathery limbs of fruit. 

The trees are all standards, not a dwarf among them, and the height of the trees 
will average fifteen to twenty feet; yet the diameter of the extent of the branches 
rarely exceeds ten feet. Upon inquiry, I find that this orchard, for ten years past, 
has never failed to yield fruit; while others near by, planted more widely distant, 
frequently fail in alternate years. Again, I found upon inquiry that the trees in the 
interior of this block of trees always yielded fruit, while those on the outer edge 
bore only in alternate years large crops, and little or none between. 

This curiosity of fruit-culture seemed really a puzzle to me, until after much think- 
ing I hit upon the happy solution, which is simply this, “ mutwal protection.” The 
trees being so closely planted, protect each other; and while the outer rows bear the 
burden of the winds and storms, the interior trees are quiet, and unaffected with 
either the winds or the sudden changes of temperature. 

While it was evident to my mind that the distances were too close for comfort, 
or general health and thrift, preventing the use of the ground for any other purpose, 
still it is sufficient to inform us of the practical benefits to be gained from a closer 
planting than the distances usually recommended. 

I have a strawberry field of six acres, mulched heavily from beginning to end. 
This fall I shall plant entirely over it standard pears, one year old, in quincunx order 
—fifteen feet from tree to tree in every direction. Upon those six acres I can thus 
put two hundred and eighty trees per acre, or sixteen hundred and eighty in all, 
while in the usual method of planting in rows twenty feet by twenty feet, every tree 
opposite another, I could put only six hundred upon the entire space. By my quin- 
cunx method I gain two hundred and seventy-five per cent in space, protect all my 
trees better, and yet all have as much natural liberty as is necessary. Ten years 
hence I will have a fine orchard, and no tree interfere with each neighbor. Am I 
right or am I not ? 

Popular Colors for Market Fruits. 


What a passion our city people have for red fruits! There is scarcely a fruit sent 
to market, if it contains a red bloom, but is quickly sold ; while fruit of other colors, 
but of equally good quality, is given only the second chance. Now, instead of 
wondering over this streak of the popular fancy, let us fruit-growers adapt ourselves 
as _— to it as possible. 

nowing now that dark-red strawberries sell better than light-red ones, that red 
cherries sell better than yellow, that red raspberries sell better than black ones, that 
red apples sell best of all, it is the very best policy now to pursue to plant and grow 
more of these popnlar varieties and less of those that have an indifferent appearance. 

The Wilson Albany is the favorite strawberry of the million. New strawberries, 
to be as popular, must have equally as good color and be equally as firm. The finest 
red raspberry in the market is the Hudson River Antwerp, and any thing to equal it 
or be its superior must be just as firm, just as large, and just as fine-looking. No 
variety yet has been found to excel it. Not even the Philadelphia or Clarke; and 
yet the Antwerp is not worth growing beyond the Hudson River country. 
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The Bartlett pear is the standard pear of the markets; its beautiful red-tinged 
color is most attractive to the eyes of the multitude. Growers can never err in 
planting too much of it, nor nurserymen in growing too large a stock. 

The finest-selling apples in the markets are Baldwin and Williams’s Favorite. 
The latter, being early, I have seen sold for ten cents each, and the money freely 
paid, because of its brilliant red-streaked color. 

The Roxbury Russet apple, Seckel pear, and Duchesse d’Augouléme pear are 
exceptions to this red rule, and show that even quality rules sometimes over looks. 

One thing all planters must bear in remembrance, that, if they plant for market, 
they must choose on/y those varieties that sell best in the market ; but if for experi- 
ment or pleasure, any number of varieties will do well enough. There are a few 
standard varieties of fruit which the public uniformly rely on, and desire no other, 
and any grower that departs from these few varieties is running risks. 

Although there are plenty of cherries equally as good as the Black Tartarian, if 
not better, yet no one variety will command as high a price as this, and it will last 
many years before its hold in the market can be displaced. 
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Fall Planting of Strawberries. 


After a good share of experience and well-extended observation, I am satisfied it 
does not pay to plant strawberries in the fall; by this, 1 mean large plantations of 
several acres. I have found fall-planted strawberries more liable to winter-kill; and 
by the time they have just commenced their new growth in the fall, after transplant- 
ing into their new beds, the winter comes upon them and checks their growth sud- 
denly. On comparison of two beds planted side by side, one in the fall and one the 
next spring, I found that in fruiting-time the next year the spring-planted bed had 
larger plants, larger berries, more of them, and was generally more thrifty and pro- 
ductive. My theory of strawberry transplanting is that they should be transplanted 
only in moist weather and allowed to grow naturally, undisturbed, during the entire 
season, The fall season is too short, and ends too abruptly and severely. 

A large number of amateurs think that by planting in August or September a fine 
crop of fruit. can be gained the next season. My experience shows this to be a fal- 
lacy to a certain degree. Although there will be a small crop, a few berries on each 
plant, yet they do not deserve the name of a crop; and I generally clip off all blos- 
soms, believing that too early fruiting is more of an injury than a benefit. All straw- 
berries love good treatment; and if any one will observe spring planting, good 
barn-yard manure, and liberal mulching both summer and winter, he will find the 
crop that comes the second year amply compensatory for the long time waiting for it. 
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At what Age shall we Plant Fruit-Trees ? 


I am fast coming over to the opinion and practice of such men as Phenix, Quinn, 
and other practical horticulturists, that “the younger our trees are at time of trans- 
planting, the better their health and growth, and the sooner will they bear fruit.” 

A great many think that a three or four year old tree will bear much sooner than 
one two years younger, and the nurserymen can testify well to the demand for trees 
for “immediate fruiting ;” but I consider it a costly, unsatisfactory practice. Nearly 
every tree of that age loses by necessity a large portion of its roots by transplanting 
from the nursery to its future bed; and in order to maintain a healthy, progressive 
growth, the top must be shortened in, in same progortion, sometimes quite severely ; 
and by the time this is completed, the tree is really little or no better than one a year 
or two younger. It happens, however, in the majority of cases, that the trees are 
neither well planted nor well pruned, and the first year’s growth after planting in its 
new home is weak, sickly, stunted, with the least possible prospect of fruit. 

To remedy all this, I say choose young trees, not over one or two years old. 
They are in the long run the best investment, and prove most remunerative. They 
cost less at the nursery; the freight is less than one half; the trees lose few or no 
roots; they are more easily set out, saving labor and expensive preparation of the 
ground, and then they commence a continuous growth, which experiences few or 
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none of the drawbacks incident to older trees, and at last reward the owner with 
luxuriant crops of really choice fruit. 

It may seem hard to any man to wait five or six years before he can get returns 
from his investment ; but he will find at the end of that time that his one year old 
trees are better in every respect than his four year old fancies. This rule can be 
safely applied to all standard trees—apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, etc. In 
no case would I recommend trees over two years of age. 

Ricuarp Rotuirre. 


How the Oneida Community Grow Fruit. 


ac is scarcely an active horticulturist in the country but is already aware of 
the success which has attended the cultivation of fruit, both small and standard, 
by the above community at Oneida, N. Y. The peculiar principles of temperance 
and industry which characterize their organization and life have been most favorably 
developed by their thorough work in farming and horticulture; and they seem not 
only to have commenced right, but have attained the very amplest results in all they 
undertook. We have been interested in reading reports of their methods of fruit- 
culture; and from their Circular, as well as other sources, we give a brief abstract 
of their horticultural labors, 
Apples. 


The trees are set about thirty feet apart each way. They are kept free from weeds 
and grass for several years, until they have attained a good size and have begun to 
fruit. Then a strip, six feet wide, or three feet each side of the row of trees, is 
seeded down with grass the whole length of the row. The grass growing on these 
strips is mown several times during the season, and spread upon the ground for 
mulching and manure. The spaces between the strips of grass are usually cultivated 
with low crops, such as beans or peas. No orchard, even for a year, has been given 
up to grazing. Cattle are entirely and rigidly excluded from among all fruit-trees. 
Every two or three years, the trees are pruned during the latter part of February 
and the month of March. The trees, as a rule, are very healthy, thriving well and 
yielding good crops. Over sixty varieties are in cultivation, and over one thousand 
trees. 

Pears. 


The experience of the community with pears has been interesting. At the time 
of the first settlement of the domain, there were none on the place; but in 1852 an 
orchard of three or four hundred trees was put out. 

The ground selected was a gravelly loam, of alluvial formation, contiguous to the 
ereek, and apparently having good natural drainage. For five years the trees grew 
finely, and began to bear fruit. Severe winters and easterly winds began to injure 
them severely ; then the fire-blight appeared, and became so destructive that less than 
one half of the original plantation now remains. 

The community horticulturists have, in common with fruit-growers all over the 
country, endeavored to thoroughly study the blight, its nature, causes, etc. ; and their 
observations give a few facts of practical value. 

Low, damp, or badly-drained soils are favorable conditions, if not causes of blight. 
The orchard above referred to was set in a deep gravelly loam, which was supposed 
to have good natural drainage; but subsequent experience showed this was erro- 
neous; for there was found beneath the gravelly loam a gravelly substratum of several 
feet in depth, so closely packed as to be always cold and damp, and really affording 
no effective drainage. As soon as the roots of the pear-trees began to penetrate this 
damp and compacted substratum, the blight began to appear. 

On the other hand, another orchard, planted since then, on a high, dry hillside, 
in a soil of very deep and light sandy loam—almost entirely sand, in fact—and which 
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has really abundant natural drainage, has been entirely free from blight, and produces 
very healthy fruit of great beauty and excellence. In a dwarf orchard, also, which 
is on land intermediate in location between the two orchards above named, and which 
has been thoroughly underdrained, wherever the soil is dry and sandy and of great 
depth, with good natural drainage, the trees have been free from blight, are more 
healthy and vigorous every way, and produce better fruit than elsewhere. More- 
over, the trees on the deep, dry, sandy locations grow slower, ripen their wood more 
thoroughly, and are thus better prepared to endure the extreme cold or the sudden 
changes of our Northern winters. 

There are now over eleven hundred trees in cultivation, and the varieties which 
have thus far proved most reliable are the Tyson, Gauset’s Bergamot, Rostiezer, 
Bartlett, Seckel, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouléme, Belle Lucrative, 
Flemish Beauty, Beurré Batchelier, Beurré Bosc, and Winter Nelis. 

The Beurré Clairgeau is hardy and bears fine crops, but the fruit is generally of 
poor flavor. The Oswego Beurre makes fine healthy trees, but gives light crops. 
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Plums, 


The plum orchards contain two hundred trees of the following varieties: Me- 
Laughlin, Lombard, Yellow Gage, Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Gage, Washington, 
Schenectady Catharine, Purple Magnum Bonum, Blue Damson, and several new 
seedlings. 

These prove to be the hardiest varieties, particularly the two first-named. 

The trees are set ten feet apart in the rows, and the ground is well cultivated. 
The severity of the winters prevents continual crops ; and if a good crop is obtained 
every two or three years, it will pay well for the care and culture of the trees, 

Besides this, here as elsewhere, the principal difficulty is with the eurculio, This 
pest appears in May, and continues for nearly a month. The only effectual method 
of arresting their depredations is to jar the trees in the early morning, over two 
large white sheets, stretched on each side of the tree, and held near the branches, 
The curculio is inactive in the cool morning air, and a sudden blow on the tree causes 
it to drop on the sheet, where it is easily seen and secured. In one season a curculio 
hunt was instituted, and during twenty-seven days upward of nine thousand were 
killed. The result was that a good crop of fruit was secured, where otherwise pro- 
bably not a single plum would have been saved. 
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Grapes. 


Thirty varieties are cultivated. Of these the Concord, Delaware, Hartford Pro- 
lific, Rebecca, Rogers’s No. 19, and Creveling are at present the leading sorts. The 
Diana has proved very unsatisfactory, failing to ripen well, and rotting badly; 
otherwise it is a fine grape, and the best late keeper. Deep trenching they have 
found hardly worth recommending. Deep sub-soiling, in combination with thorough 
under-draining, is better. Before planting, the ground is thoroughly enriched ; the 
vines are then set ten feet apart in the rows: the rows are seven feet apart. For 
the first two years, they are trained to stakes, and for the first year some low crop— 
strawberries or vegetables—is grown between the rows. 

After two years, posts are set at intervals in the rows, and two wires are stretched 
on the posts. The lower wire is eighteen inches from the ground ; the upper one is 
eighteen inches higher. Four canes are raised from the ground. Two are trained 
horizontally right and left on the lower wire, the other two are carried to the upper 
wire and trained in the same way. In the fall, after the crop has been ripened, the 
bearing canes are cut away to the ground. Their places are to be taken the follow- 
ing year by four new canes, which have been grown during the season, and which, 
while growing, are trained to a stake. 

In summer, the bearing vines are kept well pinched back, only two leaves being 
left beyond the last cluster. From two to three clusters are allowed on a spur or 
lateral. This method of training has thus far been found satisfactory, and favorable 
to the early ripening of the fruit. The community were led to adopt it by noticing 
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that young wood grown from the body of the vine, near to the ground, gave earlier 
fruit than older wood, Canes trained horizontally were also found to ripen their | 
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fruit better, and give better satisfaction in other respects, than when trained upright. 
In November, after being pruned, the canes are carefully bent down and covered 
with a few inches of earth, as a winter protection. 

The time of ripening was in the following order: Hartford Prolific and Dela- 
ware, September 6th ; Adirondack, September 15th; Rogers’s No. 19, September 15th; 
Creveling, September 15th ; Concord, September 20th; Rebecca, September 28th; 
Union Village, September 30th; To Kalon, October 4th. 
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Small Fruits. 
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RaspBERRIEs.—Over nine acres have been planted in various kinds, such as the 
following: Brinckle’s Orange, Doolittle’s Black-cap, Philadelphia, Fastolf, Hudson 
River Antwerp, Hornet, and Clarke. The question is still undecided as to which is 
the most profitable per acre. Brinckle’s Orange is the finest-flavored berry, com- 
mands the highest price in market, and is most sought after by dealers and consumers 
of preserved fruit. Philadelphia, perfectly hardy, and bears abundantly; fruit not 
best flavor. Doolittle, good bearer, perfectly hardy, and a very fine berry for market, 
table use, and preserving. 

SrrawBerriEs.—Three to four acres has been the average size of the strawberry 
field for several years past, and the crop in some cases as high as four hundred 
bushels. The leading varieties are Wilson’s Albany and Triomphe de Gand. The 
fiuest crops have been raised on sandy loam, thoroughly sub-soiled, and well manured. 
Barn-yard manure, and muck composted, have usually been used for strawberries. 
Good results have also been obtained from hen-manure. The most satisfactory and 
profitable method of growing the plant has been found to be in Aills. The plants 
are set about a foot, apart in the rows, the rows thirty inches apart. During the 
first season, the plantation is carefully cultivated and kept free from weeds, All run- 
ners are kept cut off. Late in the fall, the vines are thoroughly mulched with straw, 
spread evenly over them about two inches in depth. Early the following spring, as 
soon as the ground has ceased to freeze, the mulching is removed from over the 
plants and spread around them and between the rows, to keep the fruit clean. Any 
weeds that appear in the early part of the season are also destroyed. As a general 
rule, it has not been found very profitable to take more than one crop from the vines, 
This has been particularly true of the Wilson, which seems to exhaust itself in the 
heavy crop of the first year. 

The community have a branch at Wallingford, Ct., where a large quantity is also 
raised, and shipped to Boston; and both settlements seem to be fortunately situated 
for shipping fruit and obtaining good prices. Both are able to ship fruit to New- 
York or Boston with equal convenience and same freight, and at a moment’s notice 
can send to any other point and take advantage of good prices. Their fruit can thus 
be either sent to a late market or to an early one. 
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Vegetables. 


Their experience has also been quite satisfactory with garden products, and the 
following list has been compiled from an experience of several years, and is consi- 
dered a superior assortment : 


Asparagus.—Large Purple. Squashes.—Summer Crook-neck, Golden Japan, 
_. Celery.—White Solid. Hubbard, Sweet Potato. 
Egg-Plant.—Large Improved New-York. Turnip.—White French. 
Cucumber, (table use.)\—Early Russian, White| Pepper.—Sweet Mountain. 
Spine. (Pickles.—Long Green, Boston Pickling.) Spinach.—Round Leaf and New-England. 
Cabbage. — Early Winningstadt, Marblehead) Lettwce—Early Curled Siberia, Ice Drumhead. 
Mammoth, Cannon-Ball, Improved Savoy, Late| Scotch Kale——Green Curled. 
Bristol. . Nutmeg Melons.—Ward’s Nectar, Green Citron. 
Cauliflower.—Thorburn’s Nonpareil. Watermelons:—Early. Mountain Sweet, Black 
Parsnip.—Guernsey or Cup. Spanish, South-Carolina Imperial. ° 
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Notes on New Fruits. 


The Prairie Farmer Strawberry is the name given to a new western variety, originated by 
William D. Neff, Ottawa, Illinois, with the following characteristics, as described by the journal 
after whom it has been named: 

“ A strong grower. Leaves large, dark green above, pale below; fruit very large, oblong 
compressed or ovate, occasionally coxcombed irregular, apex truncated, vertically grooved, 
seeds deeply imbedded ; texture firm, color deep scarlet and remarkably uniform to the centre ; 
subacid, good flavor, (flower not seen.) 

“This plant is a seedling from the Agriculturist, and is supposed to have been crossed with 
the Wilson’s Albany. 

“The seeds, from which Mr. Neff produced about one hundred and twenty plants, were taken 
from the two first berries upon one plant of the Agriculturist, which grew in a bed of Wilson’s. 
These seeds were immediately planted out in rows three inches apart. In late fall they were 
mulched with prairie hay, and went through the winter in finecondition. The following spring 
about seventy of these plants were transplanted into a row, the plants being placed one foot 
apart inthe row. During the summer they made a bed about five feet wide, giving no fruit. 
The next season all the plants fruited profusely. From among them two gave evidence of par- 
ticular value, and eight or ten were good. The most promising of all, as a market berry, is the 
one described above, first called ‘ Neff’s Commercial, but now changed to ‘The Prairie Far- 
mer.’ The flavor of the berry is much like that of the Wilson, though we judge a little less 
acid. It is very large, showy, and solid in texture. The plant is a very strong grower, foot- 
stalks large and tall, and as thoroughly hermaphrodite as the Wilson, according to Mr. Neff’s 
statement. It is represented as having a fruit season longer than the Agriculturist or Wilson, 
and ripening some eight or ten days later than the latter.” 


New Raspberries. 


Mr. Fvtuer contributes to The Rural New-Yorker notes of several new varicties now 
growing on his place: 

“ Parry’s No, 1.—This is one of the many thousands of seedlings raised by William Parry, the 
well-known nurseryman of New-Jersey. I receiveda few plants of it two years since, and as it 
has proved hardy, prolific, and of excellent quality, I think it worthy of being placed on the 
Rural’s catalogue of new fruits. I do not know whether Mr. Parry has given it a name, or 
propagated a stock for the purpose of dissemination ; but if he has done either, he will probably 
inform the public of the facts at the proper time. 

“Tt is large, regular, conical; bright crimson ; grains small, compact, and of a uniform size ; 
moderately firm; juicy, sprightly and good; canes vigorous and erect, slightly tinged with 
purple; spines few, and of same color as the canes; leaves large. dark green, with a rather 
smooth surface ; leaflets three to five broad, ovate, sparsely toothed, and serrate. Hardy, vig- 
orous, and productive. Probably a seedling of some native species. 

“ Parry’s No, 2.—Received from same source as the preceding variety. Fruit large, obtuse, 
conical, often perfectly globular; light crimson; grains medium, compact, and uniform in 
size; firm, juicy and good; canes erect, vigorous; tinged with purple; spines few and scat- 
tering, purplish. Leaves medium to large, rather flat, and with smooth upper surface; leaflets 
ovate, acuminate and finely serrate. Hardy and productive, native. 

“ Arnold’s No. 3.—Raised by Charles Arnold, Paris, Ontario. Medium, roundish, conical, 
pale lemon-yellow at first, changing to light orange; grains large; only moderately compact ; 
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rather soft, juicy, and good flavor; canes strong but spreading, with many slender lateral 
branches; bark iight glaucous green; spines numerous and very rigid ; leaves medium, light 
green ; leaflets three to seven, oblong, acuminate. Hardy and very productive. Mr. Arnold 
has produced quite a number of hybrid raspberries, and this is one of the best.” 

During our visit recently to Mr. Fuller’s place, we observed the above, and were very favor- 
ably impressed with all three. Mr. Parry’s seedlings seemed all to have the merit of extreme 
abundance, more so than any other red raspberry we have ever seen, but not all of best quality, 
and also varying greatly in size. One of them—Parry’s No. 2, we think it is—is especially note- 
worthy, the fruit being in every respect better than the Philadelphia, larger, firmer, better 
flavor, and fully as productive, has somewhat of a trailing habit, hanging close to the ground. 
If picked just before fully ripe, we should judge it would become a good market variety. 

Of Arnold’s seedlings, we think No. 2 the best, the red being much smaller, and not as pro- 
ductive or well flavored. Still they will be more fully tried, and the public will learn of their 
true value in time. 

The Hamilton Black-Cap Raspberry. 


Tue Southern Farmer, of Memphis, Tennessee, for July, 1869, gives account of this new 
variety as follows: 

“The discoverer of this new raspberry is Mr. Hamilton, a successful horticulturist, near 
Bartlett’s Station, Tennessee. Two years ago, he was attracted to a wild raspberry bush, from 
the abundance of its fruit and the size of the berries surpassing any thing he had ever seen. 
He removed the bush in the fall, and has propagated several thousand. The crop this year 
surpasses his expectations. He placed a box of fruit on our table the first of June. We have 
never seen a Black-Cap that equals it in size and sweetness of berry—nearly double the size of 
Doolittle’s Black-Cap, and much sweeter. It is, without doubt, a valuable variety.” 


Herstine’s Seedlings. 


Tue editor of the Gardener’s Monthly has been visiting the grounds of David W. Herstine, 
Philadelphia, and gives an account of the most promising raspberry seedlings which he has 
originated within the past few years. Two of them, Nos. 1 and 3, are spoken of as promising 
to be of great value: 

“ The first was a pretty sight; we think nbd variety of the foreign class could possibly have 
amore abundant crop. We counted one average panicle, and multiplied by the whole average 
of panicles ; it gave two thousand fruit. 

“The fruit is as large as Hornet, as good as the Allen, which it somewhat resembles in form 
and color, except that there is more of a vermilion tint with the scarlet. 

“The canes are very strong and vigorous, as much so as the Hornet was in its best day. 

“No. 3 is a very deliciously flavored berry, resembling no one that we know in this par- 
ticular.” 


The Fruit Committee of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society have also reported favor- 
ably, as follows: 

“Mr. Herstine has been for many years engaged in raising seedlings, of which he has pro- 
duced several hundreds, and has discarded successively all that were inferior, until they have 
been reduced to a very small number of very promising varieties. Our attention was particu- 
larly directed to three sorts, crosses between the Allen and Philadelphia, raised from the 
seeds of the former, and partaking of the qualities of both parents—one of which was espe- 
cially interesting. In general appearance the fruit of this one more nearly resembles the ‘ Im- 
perial’ than any we can call to mind, though somewhat longer. It is as large as the Hornet, but 
is of a bright scarlet color—fiesh quite firm, and of an excellent flavor. The plant is an early 
bearer and a strong grower; young canes of light green color, with few and short spines ; 
leaves large, thick, dark green, and abundant, and is quite as productive as the Philadelphia.” 

The editor of The Practical Farmer has seen it, and is surprised at its productiveness: 

“No. 1 combines the several points of hardiness, (having stood out three winters without 
protection,) being a strong and vigorous grower, having a very handsome scarlet berry of good 
quality, in size fully equal to the Hornet, and above and besides the rest a most profuse bearer. 
The largest berry measures three inches in circumference. We have never seen such a load of 
fruit on a single bush. Between three and four quarts of raspberries were picked from one 
stool.” 

It seems that no plants are to be sold for a long time to come; hence the opportunity of 
testing it in various parts of the country will not come for some time. 


The Pearl Raspberry. 


Tue editor of The Practical Farmer is much pleased with this, giving the following descrip- 
tion : 


“ At Reese Pyatt’s, on the West-Chester road, about twelve miles from Philadelphia, we 
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found growing in great luxuriance a raspberry called the ‘Pearl.’ This is of a firm texture, so 
as to carry well to market, and of a bright scarlet color—always an attraction to purchasers. 
In market, after carrying twelve miles, it looks as fresh as if just picked. They have retailed 
readily at fifty cents per quart, being fifteen to eighteen cents over market price. The Pearlis 
a profuse bearer, of full medium size, fruiting early and picking late, and is a decided acquisi- 
tion, We found it at several places—at Samuel Holmes’s, in Burlington County, New-Jersey, 
who has about eight acres of it in full profit; also at William Parry’s, and other places. Being 
curious in such matters, we have tried to trace up its history, as to who named it, and where 
it originated—but without success. It is now growing to a considerable extent in Delaware, 
New-Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and in the Wilmington market under the name of Susqueco, as 
well as in Philadelphia, brings an extra price, and has a uniform reputation.” 


New Blackberry. 


Tue following account is furnished by The Vineland Independent : 

“Mr. Fish, of North-Vineland, exhibited a blackberry seedling, which he had brought from 
Long Island, but which he had carefully abstained from exhibiting until years of cultivation 
had proved its beneficial character. He was now prepared to say that it had from the first 
been a berry of great promise, but that now it was beyond all question, on some points, ahead 
of all those in common cultivation. He claimed that it was fleshy and firm, with a full and 
aromatic flavor, and though smaller than some others, was, in his opinion, one that would be 
some day a very popular berry. 

“Mr. Fish, besides the bush, which was loaded with fruit and promises of more, furnished 
members and visitors with a taste of the fruit, handing round his ‘ quart of fellowship’ for de- 
monstration.” 

It is proper to state, however, that it is not a large berry, like the Wilson and Kittatinny 
but rather small. 

Turner Raspberry. 

A NEW variety, grown in Morgan County, Ill., by Mr. Baldwin, and described in The Prairie 
Farmer as follows : 

“ Prof. Turner’s history of this berry is, that about twenty-five years since he sowed, close 
to his house, the seed of the Red Antwerp, in the hopes of getting a berry that would stand 
the intense cold of our winters better than the Antwerp. The product of this sowing was 
not such as to satisfy him. The ground where those canes stood being required for other pur- 
poses, they were transplanted into a hedge in the remote part of a garden, where they re- 
mained unnoticed until brought to light by the professor seeing some splendid berries in the 
hands of his children, some ten years after the setting of the canes in the hedge, and, on ex- 
amination, he concluded that they were seedlings from those he experimented on. Their ap- 
parent hardiness and very superior quality induced Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Collins to propagate 
them ; and at present Mr. Baldwin, whose berries are in market here, has ten acres under culti- 
vation. In the mean time, the professor has entirely neglected them, and this fall will have to 
restock from Mr. Baldwin’s nursery. The professor states that they have stood the severest win- 
ters of the last twenty years without flinching. As to quality, I consider myself a first-rate 
judge of the raspberry, and unhesitatingly say that in size and flavor they are far ahead of 
any raspberry I ever saw in the United States. Mr. Baldwin, who is an English gardener, also 
says that there is nothing like them in England, many of the berries being as large as fair- 
sized strawberries, and a beautiful crimson color. If they are hardy, there is nothing like their 
fruit in the raspberry line.” 

With such overwhelming description, we would decline buying. It is too much of a good 
thing. Only to think! Raspberries as big as the biggest strawberries and “ grown in a hedge,” 
Can any one guarantee plants pure? 


Moore’s Seedling Strawberry. 


Tue editor of The Country Gentleman has had a short experience with it, and considers it 
“early, productive, and of fine quality.” 


New Early Peach. 


Tue Washington Chronicle, of the 7th inst., has an account of a new early peach, which is 
as follows: “ We were shown, a few days since, a very remarkable specimen of early peaches, 
grown in the orchard of Colonel E. J. Plowden, St. Mary’s County, Md., about seventy-five miles 
south of this city. The fruit is solid, beautifully formed, and delicately colored, and one of 
the peaches measured fully eight inches in circumference. They seem to be of a variety never 
before known, and ripen at a much earlier period than Hale’s celebrated peach, which has 
hitherto been the earliest in the market. The specimens shown us were gathered on the 26th 
of last month. We understand that Colonel Plowden has made arrangements for sending this 
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early fruit by express to the New-York market, which point can be reached in eighteen hours. 
Specimens of these peaches have been sent to the Agricultural Department, and are much ad- 
mired by Commissioner Capron.” 

Deane Apple. 


Tue Lewiston, Me., Journal thus describes a new apple: “Among the productions of 
Franklin County which are spoken highly of is the Deane apple, known sometimes under the 
name of the nine-ounce apple. It is described as an excellent, fine looking and eating apple, 
of large size, and will keep on shelves till February. The tree spreads low, and is hardy. It 
seems to be a great favorite among those who cultivate it. It originated, we believe, in 
Temple.” 


Empress Eugenie Strawberry. 


A new variety, which originated with a Mr. Lemory, near Portsmouth, Va., “ripens im- 
mediately after the Triomphe de Gand, larger in size than any variety now cultivated, super- 
seded only by the Russell in yield, and resembles the Jucunda in flavor.” It appears, how- 
ever, to be similar to the Golden Queen, (Trollope’s Victoria,) the description of the one 
nearly corresponding with that of the other. 


Turner’s Seedling Strawberrics. 


Avr the West-Jersey Fruit Growers’ Exhibition, June 10th, John Turner exhibited several 
new secdlings—five named varieties : Turner’s Queen ; great bearer, large. Turner’s Favorite; 
strong, vigorous, large. Turner’s Nonesuch; high foot-stalk, full. Turner's Prolific; great 
bearer. Turner’s Beauties; handsome, good flavor. All looked well and sold high, at fifty 
cents per quart. Had them in cultivation four years. 


Peak’s Emperor 


is a new variety, originated with a Mr. Peak, of South-Bend, Indiana, and is a cross of Wilson 
and Hovey introduced by Purdy and Johnston. The plant is remarkably strong and vigorous ; 
the fruit is cery large, ovate, elongate, deep crimson, of good flavor, and firm consistency. Its 
season is medium to late, or about with the Jucunda. But I foresee that it is to be a subject 
of controversy, as in form, color, and flavor it bears a strong resemblance to the Agriculturist, 
and those who disseminate it will be accused of selling an old berry under a new name. I 
tried the Agriculturist two years on the same soil as that now occupied by Peak’s Emperor, and 
it did so poorly that I plowed it under. Mr. Purdy declares that this seedling was produced 
by Mr. Peak before the Agriculturist was heard of in that section.— American Furmer, Rochester, 
a Zs 

e Special Stimulants for Strawberries, 

Ir is sometimes well to use a little fertilizing solution to stimulate laggard plants into ac- 
tivity. We have always found solid manures like ashes, bone-meal, and superphosphates, 
most conducive to the health and productiveness of the plants, but they need hurrying some- 
times. 

Potash water has a very vivifying effect, and not only stimulates a great development of 
leaves, but produces an immense quantity of runners, Care must be used not to have 
too strong a solution, a pound of potash to a barrel of water being amply sufficient. Apply 
twice a week just before evening. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is of special excellence, being cheap, quick, and very effective. The 
same proportion as above, or less, can be used in watering, but less is better than more, If 
used too liberally or in too strong solutions, it has the same effect as guano water—namely, to 
burn up the fruit and vine at once. A friend who experimented with it upon his lawn last 
year, applied it too strong, and the grass was burned up ; but this year, wherever applied, the 
grass has sprung up carlier, more luxuriant, and of a deeper green than any other portion of 
the place, making a very effective contrast in favor of the use of the fertilizer. If well diluted 
with water, it may be used with safety and produce immediate effects of an agreeable nature. 

A Lancaster correspondent of The Small Fruit Recorder gives the result of an experiment 
which he also made: 

“] procured a half-hogshead, filled it with rain-water, and put into it one quarter-pound of 
ammonia, and one quarter-pound of common nitre. When the strawberry plants were blossom- 
ing out, I gave them a sprinkling of the solution at evening, twice a week, until the fruit was 
nearly full size. The result was nearly double the amount of fruit on those which the liquid 
was applied to, than was obtained from vines right alongside, where none of the liquid was 
applied.” 

" We met lately with a recipe used by an English gardener for the preparation of an invigo- 
rating fluid, as follows: Take four ounces sulphate of ammonia, two ounces nitrate potash, 
one ounce white sugar, and one pint hot water, of which, when all dissolved, add one table- 
spoonful to one gallon of water, and water your plants freely. Keep the bottle tightly 
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corked, as its strength will evaporate; and use twice a week for plants that you desire should 
make a rapid growth. This is highly recommended, and is said to prove as beneficial as 
guano, without its disagreeable odor. 


Pear Culture for Profit. 


Tue culture of pears has become, of late years, a subject hardly less important and popu- 
lar than that of small fruits. But the public still lack an authoritative guide as to the best 
choice of varieties for profit entirely, oa wait patiently for the appearance of the right work. 
The “ Tribune Association” have published a new book by P. T. Quinn, of Newark, N. J., 
on this subject, which, we doubt not, will fill the gap completely. Mr. Quinn has been familiar 
with his subject and all its practical details for so many years that the public have good 
reason to expect a valuable volume from his pen. 

The subjects treated are as follows: “Varieties, Aspect, Preparation of the Soil, Distance 
apart, Selecting Trees, Dwarfs and Standards, Time of Planting, Planting, Digging Trees 
from the Nursery Row and Packing, Varieties to Plant, Pruning, Manuring and Mulching, 
Gathering Fruit, Marketing Pears, Profits of Pear Culture, Propagation, Budding and Grafting, 
Suggestions.” 





Successful Strawberry Culture. 


Eveky body knows that Mr. Knox, of Pittsburg, is a successful fruit-grower, and his Ju- 
cunda strawberries are the admiration of thousands of delighted eaters in this city ; but how 
is it done, is the great question. It is hardly to be supposed that any beginner can receive 
the same price for his fruit that Mr. Knox is able to command; for he has a reputation gained 
by long experience and dealing with the public; but it is truth to say that if the same system 
were pursued, the results of strawberry culture, in any hands, would be much more remunera- 
, 4 tive than at present. 

Mr. Meehan gives us an eye-sight as to the secret of Mr. Knox’s success : 

“‘Many have supposed that Mr. Knox’s success, if not owing to soil, was the result of the 
peculiar variety he cultivates, and thus much demand has arisen for his Jucunda; but it is 
easy to perceive that success does not lie in this; for he has Fillmore, Triomph de Gand, and 
Agriculturist nearly as good. The great secret is his manner of treatment, which is essen- 
tially different from any thing about our city. His soil is naturally rich and dry, but he ap- 
plies a coat of rich manure at the first plowing. The = are set in the spring, rather 
close in the rows, and the runners kept cut back by hand. This cutting back is one great 
secret. He has found that the production of runners and fruit are antagonistic forces. Then 
he has learned, first, that deep culture after the ground is prepared is an injury. Hence he 
will have no horse-culture but all the weeds are kept down by hand-hoes. In the winter, the 
plants are covered with rye-straw, and after the first hoeing in spring, the straw is carefully 
laid between the rows, serving the treble purpose of keeping the fruit clean, preventing the 
growth of weeds, and screening the ground from the hot sun in summer. On this last he lays 
great stress, By fall, this straw becomes dry and crumbles, and forms an additional fertilizer. 
Thus the beds are continued in bearing three or four years before they get worn out, affording 
him, he contends, a greater return with less labor, although’ dispensing with so much horse 
work, than is possible under any other plan. 

“Familiar as I am with superior fruit-crops, I have never known any thing to equal this. 
The size of the berries was the largest that any one ever saw, and might easily be mistaken 
by a near-sighted observer for tomatoes. The interest of the matter, however, does not cen- 
tre so much in the large size of the berries as in the number of them. I have seen, probably, 
as great a weight per acre on the grounds of Philadelphia growers, but nowhere the same 
measure of large fruit. In most strawberry crops a few large berries come at first, and a 
mass of small ones follow ; here there are comparatively few of the latter, and the great advan- 
tage is that, while in times of abundance the inferior ones glut the market, and are only sold 
at a loss to the grower, the superior fruit is never abundant, and readily commands high 
prices.” 
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A Wonderful Yield of Strawberries. 
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We sometimes hear of what has been done on a small bed of fruit, or perhaps an eighth 
of an acre; but such wonderful yields rarely or never hold good in proportion for larger spaces 
under cultivation. 

The only instance of the kind we have thus far met with was in the case of a strawberry- 
field of one acre and a half, near Boston, planted in hills, on good moist soil, with Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake and Boston Pine strawberries. The yield was 8500 quarts, and the fruit sold, either 
on the spot or in Boston, for 30 cents to 35 cents per quart. The net proceeds exceeded $2500. 

We venture to assert that no field of the same extent in any other part of the country has 
produced like it, or realized as much money. Big crops are few and far between. | 
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Curiosities of Horticultural Literature. 


WE are alittle amused at the curiosities of journalism, both in this city and at other 
points west of it. We have a very good neighbor, a good agricultural journal, with fine cir- 
culation, and a genial man at the head of it, whose only misfortune is, that it possesses two or 
three horticultural editors, each determined to be right, and each contradicting one another. 
Forinstance, the Bishop Strawberry “ came all the way from Canada;” one editor says immediately 
it is a humbug, and as he is a learned and wise man, it must be so; we believe him; but then 
a month afterward another editor writes, ‘And although some energetic men in the Far- 
mer’s Club have condemned it, it has qualities that, for the amateur, make it a good berry. 
The plant is vigorous, with a large, broad, ovate, light grecn leaf; a long foot-stalk, but not 
sufficiently stout to keep them off the ground ; hence, mulching is requisite with it. The ber- 
ries are large, of a rich, light, yet deep scarlet, glossy, and having almost a neck ; surface, firm ; 
flesh, roseate white, with a moderately rich, good flavor.” 

Whom are we to believe now, “ which or t’other ?” 


The Nicanor Strawberry. 


Hen: is another curiosity. At the various clubs in New-York, as well as in New-Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, this variety was declared hardly desirable for either market or amateur 
purposes, and hence was rated second-class. No one disputes the fact that its flavor is good, if 
the plant is only good too, But it does not adapt itself to the soils of New-Jersey, and generally 
around New-York ; but in sections west of us we receive most enthusiastic reports ; at Rochester, 
it is a marvel ; in Ohio, it is reported to be “ ahead of all other varieties—as promising to super- 
sede the Wilson.” In a third locality “does not give sufficient size, while for shipment it is 
feared that it may prove too soft.” ; 

It must be trying to horticultural readers to weed the truth out of such contradictory re- 
marks, aud it shows how little value can be placed upon the opinion of any one person in any 


one section of the country. We must all experiment, and the average report must be our final 
guide. 


The Charles Downing Strawberry. 


HERzE is another curiosity. Near New-York it is all that could be wished for, yet in Ohio 
it does so poorly that one writer regrets the name of a good man was given to it, and hints 
that it was possibly done to meet the pecuniary interests of a dealer, 

We do not think so, The variety has given thus far a good record in a majority of trials, 
and we think the name was bestowed by an honest man upon an honest fruit; and further, 
that the fruit is perfectly satisfactory to the “ good man” after whom it was named. 
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The Wise Men of the East vs. The Mexican Ever-Bearing Strawberry. 


A new phase in this affair has arisen, since the visit of Thomas Meehan and F. R. Elliott 
to the grounds of the proprietors of the Mexican Ever-Bearing Strawberry; and the labored 
article of one of our horticultural friends, to prove its identity with the old Red Alpines 
seems, in view of these recent disclosures, to be wasted powder. 

Sharing somewhat the popular feeling against it, we too have criticised it severely ; but as 
we are always anxious to have the truth appear, we make place for the following : 

F. R. Elliott sent for some of the plants, and here is his report : 

“T planted the plants; they grew, produced fruit and threw out runners, on which also 
came fruit. I had the old Alpinein my ground, in just as good condition ; but although I had 
seen it throw out its runners, and bear fruit, I felt that this was a new variety, and on July 
13th, 1869, I visited the town of Dundee, in Monroe County, Mich., for the purpose of seeing 
what was claimed for and what was really the Mexican Strawberry. 

“Then I saw nearly an acre of a light, moderately good, sandy loam soil, in which the plants 
of this Mexican Strawberry were growing under what such good cultivators as Knox would call 
slovenly neglect—in fact, the plantshad no order or form of position, but were made to sub- 
serve to the raids of white clover and weeds, and help themselves to the spare spots; this they 
had done, however, most thoroughly; and if there is any thing in advising ‘ noculture’ as 
best, according to our valued friend Meehan, then this berry is one of the sorts to be used in 
carrying out the practice. The abundance of fruit, the vigor of the plants, the numerous new 
runners set with fruit, the blossoms and the newly formed fruit-stems pushing up, that the 
plants of this variety showed on the day of my visit, I confess surprised me. It was greater 
in every respect than I ever before saw on any of the Alpine class ; and I do not hesitate to say 
that I count it a distinct variety, and quite valuable, As to its being a distinct species from 
Fragaria vesca, I shall not assert ; I doubt it; but that is a matter of no consequence to the 
fruit-grower, and only a question of botany for botanists to decide. 

“It is possible, nay probable, that the unusual amount of rains this season have had some- 
thing to do with the great amount of fruit and flowers that were on this plant; and it would 
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have been gratifying to have had a bed of old Red Alpine side by side to compare. Neverthe- 
less, I had that, although on a small scale, at home—and while I should not expect in a dry 
season to see the quantity of fruit and flowers as now seen, yet I have no doubt of its supe- 
riority in that respect.” ; 

We give Mr. Meehan’s statement also, without any comment: 

“ At Dundee, on the grounds of Mr. Scranton, we had the opportunity to see beds of the 
Mexican Ever-Bearing Strawberry. There were probably two acres of them in full bearing, 
and we regard it as one of the prettiest sights we ever saw. It is clearly an Alpine variety of 
Fragaria vesca, and the botanist who has made it a species is undoubtedly in fault, and yet he 
may be pardoned ; for though an Alpine, it is just as much superior to the Alpines common in 
cultivation as the Jucunda or Wilson’s Albany is superior to the little trash of former days. 
The fruit was not as large as the finest Albany ; but fully equal in sizeto much of the Albany 
crop sold in market. 

“Then, as to the amount of the crop, the usual varieties of Alpines are very poor 
bearers; but so great was the profusion here that, from an estimate we made, we would not be 
afraid to guarantee two hundred bushels to the acre during the whole season ; a half-bushel 
could easily be gathered from eight square yards, making about forty bushels per acre at a 
single picking. 

“This variety is readily distinguished from other Alpines grown by its greater tendency to 
produce blossom. 


“We have seen Alpines bear a few flowers occasionally from the runners, but this one bears 
profusely from the runners as they grow.” 


Will the Curculio Fly? 


Some people seem to doubt the ability of the insect that stings our plums to fly. If they 
will cut off the head of one, his wing-caps will be so loosened that they may be picked up with 
a knife. Under the caps will be found wings. In this respect they are furnished not unlike 
our Colorado potato bug. In order to test their flying ability, I brought in six curculios and 
placed them on a newspaper on my show-case. After a little traveling, four of the six took 
wing. They first: raised their wing-covers a little, projected their wings behind them, their 
own length, and rose circularly into the air, after the manner of a bee about to return to his 
hive. Two that were recaught and placed upon the paper again took wing. 

So all the remedies that are applied to the body of the tree to prevent their crawling u 
are of no account. Last year I protected a portion of my trees by a dense smoking a half- 
dozen times, at intervals of three days ora week. Those trees I smoked had a fair crop. 
Those not smoked were all destroyed by curculio. This year I am trying the jarring process. 
Two trees whose crop of plums were allowed, when stung by curculio, to drop and rot upon 
the ground, furnish more insects than four trees will of those upon which the crop was saved. 
This argues that the stung fruit should be picked and not allowed to lie upon the ground and 
suffer the insect to escape.—L. L. Fairchild, in Country Gentleman. 


Cost of Grape Trellis. 


T. S. Hussarp, of Fredonia, N. Y., contribute to the Rural New-Yorker the following 
items of expenses of a grape trellis per acre: 


An acre of grapes, with rows eight feet apart and fifteen rods long, will contain twenty-two 
rows, or three hundred and thirty rods of trellis and one thousand rods of wire, using three 


wires toarow. ‘The following is the estimated cost per acre, at present prices, for a trellis 
complete. 


Be WORE, III, OB Gi 5 ic nav inencnicddeiccs ccecccccusvasccccunssdencduadbidcecdesddeeqeacaqess $3 
44 short stakes for foot of braces, at 3c. 
132 small pins for end posts 
44 end posts, 5 inch chestnut, at 20c 
200 smaller its, say 334 inch, at 10c.... 
8 Ibs. staples, at 124¥¢ 
Driving posts, three days 
Putting up wire, braces, etc., four days 


Size of No. feet Cost . Ibs. Cost of wire 
wire. per 100 Ibs. 


per acre. 

No. 9 1634 $78 58 
2000 - m2 
2519 t 55 67 
3333 43 86 


We use No. 12 first quality annealed wire, and consider it nearly or quite as good asa larger 
size. The cost of posts and expenses of putting up trellis will vary in different places. 
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Expense of bringing an Acre of Grapes into Bearing. 
THE same writer furnishes a few items from his own experience on this point. 


Average cost of land per acre. 
* Average cost of plants ‘“ 
Repairing ground, susoiling, etc. .. 
ime F mts, and work, first year..............ssesees ‘ 


Cost at the end of first year 
Work, second year 
Interest 


Cost at the end of second year 
Trellis, third year 
Work, third year 
In t 


Deduct one ton grapes, at 8c. net 
Cost at the end of third year 


Cost after Third Year per Acre, each Year. 
Tying up, seven days 
Cultivating, man and horse, three days 
Hoeing, six days 
Pinching, thinning, rubbing out, etc., five days 
Picking two tons, eight days 
Pruning, five days 
Twine and willow, for tying ... ; 
Interest on $300 eteeente 
ES Subs ohcetabescasieenevsaces Sasnvcd cee. c0bkbGbEns sb CedinsotnsGennnensedesacessetones Eeneeat - 


Total expense per year 
Two tons marketable grapes, at 8c. net 


Net profit per acre 


Many varieties will average much more than the above, but we consider eight cents net as 
a fair average, and as much as it is safe to calculate upon, with a mixed vineyard of common 
varieties. Expense of preparing land and cultivating in some sections will exceed our esti- 
mate. Many poor grapes will undoubtedly be sold at low rates; but with good care, clean cul- 
ture, and a moderate crop, so as to leave the vigor of the vine unimpaired, we think it safe to 
estimate the price at eight cents for several years to come.” 


Danger to our Raspberries and Blackberries. 


A CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited lately by the statement that our raspberries and 
blackberries were endangered by a new disease, or fungus, which affects their growth and 
spreads rapidly. In the June number of The Entomologist there is a communication from 
Charles Parry, Cinnaminson, N. J., on this subject: 

“Toward the middle of May this orange-colored fungus, about the size of the head of a 
common pin, is found in quantities on the lower surface of blackberry and raspberry leaves. 
Mr. Parry thinks it is a fungoid growth, and, if its ravages can not be checked, it will prevent 
the culture of blackberries and black-cap raspberries. 

“Several years ago, Mr. Parry noticed it upon the dew-berries round the fences. Next it 
attacked the Doolittle black raspberry, and last year it made an inroad upon the Dorchester 
blackberries. The fruit-spurs that shoot out in the spring, after they are affected, lose the 
power of blooming, and consequently set no fruit. It spreads quite rapidly, and the bushes 
affected have a thin, spindling growth. Blackberries and raspberries have no enemy that I 
know of that threatens to be as serious as this. We have not succeeded in arresting this 
scourge by any means that we have yet tried. Mr. Parry inquires of the editor of The Ento- 
mologist whether he thinks that, if all the parts of the plant affected were cut off and burned, 
the new shoots would be diseased? The editor says this might be effectual. He recommends 
dusting the bushes with sulphur.” 


Shall we Grow our Trees with Low or High Tops ? 


A CORRESPONDENT of the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture argues in favor of low tops: 

“We have never heard but two reasons assigned for growing trees with a high head. One 
is not defensible, and the other is wholly mercenary. Train your trees to high heads, say the 
Alton men, as it is easier to pound the curculio off them. Another class would’give the trees 
high heads so as to make it convenient to plow immediately under them, without danger of 
being caught by the hair and swung, Absalom-like, in mid-air. They want to continually 
crop their orchard, and give their trees to understand that they are merely in their places by 
sufferance. 7 
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“Now, I believe there are ten reasons to one why a tree should have a low top. But 
before I give them, let us settle upon a definite standard for a low-top tree, so all may com- 
prehend the subject that we are discussing. Let us call, then, every thing under three feet 
(from the limbs to the ground) of the peach, plum, and cherry, a low-top tree; and every 
thing under four feet of the pear and apple. 

“The following are some of the chief reasons for training trees with low heads: They 
resist storms better. This is especially important on the prairies, across which the wind sweeps 
with such violence. If a tree is trained with a low head, its shade will keep the ground 
around its roots moister, and protect its trunk from the burning heat of the sun. They can 
be trimmed more readily and to better advantage. The fruit can be gathered more easily: 
The amount of material required to make an additional foot of trunk is thrown into the body 
of the tree, making the limbs of more service to bear fruit. There are also strong grounds for 
believing that the longevity of the tree will be increased. Can Dr. Hull show weightier rea- 
sons than these for training to high tops? If so, let us have them.” 
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Dr. Hull’s Cherry-Orckard, 


Tue Alton (Ill.) Horticultural Society, always wide awake on horticultural subjects, ap- 
pointed a committee to visit Dr. Hull’s chegry-orchard, at the time the fruit was ripe, and we 
make the following extract : 

“Dr. Hull had rubbed off the fruit-spurs at the beginning of the season, sometimes to the 
extent of seven eighths. One tree had not been so treated, and had on a very full crop, but 
the fruit was smaller than on the trees that had been thinned. The committee could not tell 
which produced the most fruit, as much of that on the thinned trees had been gathered. 
They were of opinion that thinning out does not produce more fruit, but it is larger, and they 
regarded Dr. Hull’s method as the best way to thin. Dr. Hull has about eighty trees, and he 
stated that he would trench to the depth of six feet for planting cherry-trees. This the com- 
mittee thought was unnecessary in a soil where grape-roots would run down to the depth of 
twenty feet, as Dr. Hull said that his had done. The following is a list of Dr. Hull’s varieties: 
Black Bigarreau of Savoy, Knight’s Early Black, Governor Wood, Black Tartarian, Elton, 
Gridley, Black Eagle, Napoleon Bigarreau, English Morello, Cleveland Bigarreau, Belle de 
Choisy, Yellow Spanish, Arnden White Heart, May Duke, Belle Magnifique, Bigarreau de 
May, Downer’s late, and Elkhorn, Of these, Knight’s Early Black, Bigarreau de May, and 
Arnden White Heart are the earliest; Knight’s Early Black, Black Bigarreau of Savoy, and 
Gridley, the three best in quality; and Gridley, Napoleon Bigarreau, and Yellow Spanish the 
most profitable. The trees had been planted ten feet apart, but were found to be too close, 
and one half had been root-pruned with a view to removal.” 
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Tne Strawberry seems to be entirely unlike every other kind of small fruit, in its capacity 
for economization and preservation for any length of time. 

Blackberries, Raspberries, Currants, Cherries, etc., can be dried or made into wine, but the 
Strawberry, by far the most abundant in its produce, and more popular to the public taste, 
is entirely unfit for any such purpose. 

This want of future economization has probably done more than any thing else to cause gluts 
in our markets, and to make it so unprofitable as a market crop. 

Can not this be remedied? We think it can. There are certain ways by which waste 
berries may be made useful, and thus prevent a total loss to any grower who finds himself 
overshadowed by a glutted market. 

1st. Thin out the fruit, and send the very biggest berries to market steadily; we never knew 
big fruit sold at a loss. 

2d. Let the fruit-growers encourage the establishment of canning-factories near large ship- 
ping stations, who will contract for second-class berries at a fair price—of, say,.six to ten 
cents per quart—and engage the last half of their strawberry produce to them; or, 

3d. They may be made into strawberry cordials, syrups, wine, or vinegar. 

A shrewd commission dealer in this city told the writer recently, that, when strawberries 
were so plenty last spring in the market, and sold for prices hardly sufficient to cover freight, 
an experiment was made, by taking some of the softest and most worthless berries, pouring 
them into an air-tight barrel, mashing them well, then allowing them to ferment for a day or 
two. At the end of that time the barrel was closed air-tight, and the fluid permitted to stand 
and clarify, and drawn off into a clean barrel to remain permanently. After a time, it would 
make excellent vinegar. We had the pleasure of tasting some of this liquid, and found it of 
pleasant quality, with less acidity than cider-vinegar, and a better color. The character of the 


article seemed of a very superior nature, and it remains to be seen what the keeping qualities 
are and the cost may be. 
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A strawberry wine or cordial may be made by taking three quarts of water, three pounds of 
sugar, and one quart of strawberry-juice, putting the mixture in a barrel and leaving the bung 
out for fermentation. 

The berries should be mashed with the hulls on, three quarts making one quart of juice. 
When fermentation subsides the barrel is closed up. 

For vinegar purposes, we compute, fresh strawberries will be worth three to four cents per 
quart, and five to six cents as a cordial or wine. This is better than to allow them to rot on 
the ground, or to send to market and get one cent less than expenses. 

We much prefer the canning establishments, and if such large fruit localities as Vineland, 
Hammonton, Burlington, and other points, would patronize them, the supply of fruit in the 
markets could be regulated so well as to save disastrous seasons of over-supply. 


The President Wilder Strawberry. 


Wirt the exception of a few interested individuals in Boston and vicinity, few or none in 
that vast extent of country lying west of the “ Hub” know any thing of the real value of that 
much-advertised variety, and they would like the opinion of an honest person. 

During our recent trip to Boston, we visited the grounds of President Wilder, at Dorches- 
ter, rambled under his pear-trees, noting their behutiful shapes, relative productiveness and 
vigor, eating his raspberries, and currants, and cherries, peeping into his greenhouse and 
catching a good smell of his lilies, walking up and down his paths, with true enjoyment, and 
examining the identical bed of the famous “ Wilder strawberry.” 

The fruit was not yet gone, and quite a number of good berries were still found by pushing 
over the leaves. We ate and kept eating until we were satisfied. 

Now, what is the result of our test? We reply: 

That the plant is a good, hardy, handsome, vigorous grower, a good bearer, and fruit of 
fair quality. It is sweet in taste, but not highly perfumed. The color is crimson of medium 
shade, neither dark nor very light; the shape is fine, round, but slightly pointed, with mode- 
rately firm flesh; the interior is colored crimson to one third of the distance from the surface, 
the rest solid to the centre, and entirely white. 


This variety is like all other new varieties under good culture—a good many large berries * 


are produced. Usually each fruit-stalk bears two very large, handsome berries, while the rest 
are of medium size, although none are very small. 

If we were to make criticisms, we would say that it is not as high-flavored as it is repre- 
sented to be. Again, it has a tendency to softness, although not strongly marked, the flesh 
being reasonably firm for home markets, but not for general culture or shipping purposes. It 
will not be a market berry in the strict sense of the word. We observe that quite a number 
of the berries have the long neck, so peculiar to other varieties, like the Boyden’s No. 30. We 
have always found such berries unfit for market purposes, the tendency to softness developing 
itself after cultivation for several years. 

And, lastly, we are very much afraid that its growth and success will be confined entirely 
to good soils, and not on light, loamy, or sandy locxtions; still, we suspend judgment on this 
point, as well as that of productiveness, until we hear from actual trial in different parts of 
the country. 

As far as we have been able to judge, our candid opinion is, that it is a good fruit, worthy 
of its name, and desirable for amateur purposes. 

In comparison with other new varieties already before the public, we would, however, say 
that it is not as high-flavored as either the Napoleon III. or Charles Downing, not as large as 
Boyden’s No. 30, not as productive as either of the two last, and not likely to be as popular 
for general culture as the Charles Downing. 

We consider the Charles Downing strawberry the most valuable variety for general culti- 
vation that has originated within twenty-five years. We shall be pleased if the Wilder straw- 
berry becomes more successful. 

Our commendations must end here; for we fear that the country has already pronounced 
an unfavorable judgment as to the manner of distribution of the plants, 

We should judge that the number of plants propagated on President Wilder’s place, taken 
away this spring and propagated again elsewhere, will reach, this fall, not far from one hun- 
dred thousand plants. 

The Wilder strawberry is not a very new variety; for it has been in existence for eight 
years, and there were on hand at his place this spring fully twenty-five thousand plants— 
enough to have supplied premium purposes twice over. 

Skillful propagators can estimate the probable number that will come from these between 
the ist of June and the ist of September or October. 

The policy of delaying delivery of the plants from spring until fall will cause a general 
disappointment to recipients, and elicit any thing but favorable comments. 
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Have we Varieties enough? 


An eminent lecturer had occasion not long ago to censure the American spirit of eager 
search after horticultural novelties, which in the majority of cases proved useless, and also the 
anxiety to have as many varieties of fruits under cultivation as possible. He recommends a 
choice only of those standard kinds which have been tried and found of deserved excellence. 

“Out of a thousand varieties of the apple, less than fifty will be found eminently profitable ; 
out of the whole list of cherries, not three are worth a place in your grounds; out of nearly two 
thousand varieties of pears, twenty will cover the very best for the orchard; out of a list of 
peaches, not a dozen have been proved ; out of the almost endless lists of new grapes, the really 
profitable, thus far proved, donot numbera score. Out of the lists of plums, I ask you to name 
three that give you fruit. Out of the hundred of new strawberries, what have you for market 
but the Wilson? Out of the endless list of raspberries that fill your gardens like worthless 
weeds, what have you, beyond the purple cane and black-cap, of any commercial value? Out of 
the list of blackberries, are you really satisfied with any in open ground? Have you any better 
currant than the Versailles, a more profitable gooseberry than the Houghton, a better rhubarb 
than Mayatt's Victoria and Linneus? Why, then, run after new things, or take the word of 
some interested party? The rage for novelties among horticulturists is one of the great draw- 
backs.” 

Were we to adopt this style of reasoning from one who has little interest in horticultural 
matters, and carry out the line of argument, it would produce an effect no less disastrous than 
unworthy of the spirit of our institutions. 

The life of horticulture is not in considering the good things of the past, but a constant 
looking forward to improvement. Take away this laudable ambition which so worthily inspires 
our best horticulturists, and our horticultural societies would lose all interest, horticultural 
literature would drag slowly along, and horticultural pursuits be but a slow and tiresome round, 
growing more and more dull and dead. 

Does that lecturer know that no single variety succeeds on any two soils alike, and that 
his much liked Catawba grape is so unreliable as to prove as much a loss to the planter as a 
profit? Are we to be always content with a Concord, excellent as it may be in characteristics 
of growth, but of flavor quite indifferent, and not make efforts at improvement ? 

Is the Wilson’s Albany always to be forced upon us, and we to be debarred the possible 
— of one new kind to take its place, with every good quality it now possesses, but a better 

avor ? 

Are we to be content always with the Antwerp and Philadelphia raspberries, and make 
no efforts to get any new kind to prove hardier and of better flavor? Is there not a possible 
chance for even a better blackberry than the Wilson or the Kittatinny ? 

Can we not find a peach as early as the Hale’s, but free from its tendency to rot ? 

We certainly think there isno class of fruit grown, but every one of its varieties has proved 
to possess a fault in either a greater or less degree, and, while it is always unwise for us to 
create a rage for any new thing of wntried merit, it is wise for all to seek and to get any thing 
that is proved to possess genuine and superior characteristics, 

It is the fault of our horticulture of the present day that the people generally do not experi- 
ment enough, and do not take sufficiently active interest in real horticultural progress. 

We can never do “ too much,” but what we can do, we can do well, and still keep trying. 


Sugar-Beet in New-Jersey. 


EXPERIMENTS are now to be commenced in New-Jersey, in the culture of the Sugar-Beet. 
A large farm of one hundred acres, at Atsion, N. J., has been purchased by Col. William E. 
Patterson, and a complete set of Fowler’s Steam Plows has been received to put the tract quickly 
under cultivation. The results of the experiments are being closely watched, especially by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. We believe that an enterprise of the same character 
started in Illinois, two years since, has proved the culture of the sugar-beet both feasible and 
profitable for manufacturing purposes, although we have heard very little of the Illinois man- 
ufactory lately. 


Prang’s Chromos,. 


Tue art of chromo-lithography has reached such a state of perfection that the very choicest 
oil painting can now be reproduced with the most faithful accuracy and in the most delicate 
taste. Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass., have favored us with four of the finest of their 
collection of fruits, named respectively Raspberries, Currants, Cherries, and Strawberries. As 
we compared them with the originals in Mr. Prang’s studio, we could not discover a percep- 
tible difference from the oil paintings, and yet in many cases—shades of color, etc.—there was 
noticeable a very great improvement. 

The entire series is most admirable in delineations, the fruit is arranged in the most natural 
manner, and the colors are of the most beautiful shades possible to select. 
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Prang’s chromos have now become household pictures, scattered widely throughout the 
land ; but, with the possession of these choice new chromos, we may well hope for an increased 
appreciation of natural as well as artificial beauty—horticulture thus tending to become as 
popular as the pictures of it. 


Going West. 


Mr. F. W. Woopwarp, who has been associated with Tae Horticu.tourist for six years 
or more, has relinquished his interest in the book publication business in this city, and 
has left us to take up a residence in Wisconsin, as agent for the sale of the lands of the Cornell 
University, located in that State. We always regret to see either old friends leave us or old 
landmarks removed ; but a wider and MORE PROFITABLE field of usefulness is open for his 
exertions, The publication and sale of Horticultural Books, etc., will still be continued at 
the office of Taz Horticu.Tourist, as heretofore, and letters should be directed to the present 
proprietor. 


Correction, 


Messrs. ELLWANGER & Barry desire us to state that the box of Marshal Niel Rose, con- 
taining half a dozen plants, was intended to be complimentary, and the bill sent was an over- 
sight. 


Napoleon ITl. Strawberry. 


Amone all the new varieties of strawberries we are especially pleased with the Napoleon 
Ill. Itsfruit is of a firm texture, just right for market, good color, delicious taste, stands up well 
from the ground, a good grower, quite productive, and uniformly large. Its season, however, 
is quite late, but this is a quality of much greater value than is usually supposed. Late straw- 
berries are now paying better for market than early ones; because the rush is over, the demand 
is steady, with little or no change, and usually at very remunerative prices. If this variety 
will adapt itself to different soils, we can not do better than indorse it as one of the very best 
varieties now before the public. Last year it “promised well;” this year it is fulfilling its 
promises much beyond what was anticipated of it. 


Floricultural Notes. 


Marshal Niel Rose on Gloire de Dijon. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Florist and Pomologist has been experimenting with budding 
roses upon a variety of stocks, and expatiates upon his success with the Gloire de Dijon as a 
stock for that most lovely of all roses, the Maréchal Niel. 

“Two years ago, as well as last year, I placed some buds of the Maréchal in about the 
middle and more matured part of some grossly-grown shoots of Gloire de Dijon. The buds 
having taken, I reduced the young shoots upon the stock, in each following spring, down to 
the buds which had formed prominently, as a preliminary to making a strong ‘ start ;’ and the 
result, as to progress afterward made, both in regard to the growth and the profusion of bloom, 
has surpassed any thing I could have wished for. The buds grew so as literally to ex- 
ceed the stock in size, and the base of each bud has so enlarged as to overlap the wood upon 
which it was inserted. The young shoots made thereon last season exceeded in some instances 
ten or twelve feet in length. One thing I have noticed particularly in connection with the 
Gloire de Dijon as a stock, which is, that if an old branch or branchlet be worked, and after- 
ward cut into the bud as is customary, the bud of the Maréchal so placed seems to lose its 
capability of growing large, and produces wonderfully shortened growth in regard to its 
branches, while it yields blossoms much more profusely. I therefore advise all who have a 
large plant of the Gloire to try its effects either way upon Maréchal Niel.” 


New Rose—Madame la Baronne de Rothschild. 


Tus was considered last year in England as the rose of the year, and it is pleasant to learn 
that the experience of the present season has more than confirmed all that has been said in 
its favor. The Florist and Pomologist considers it “ the best flower of its color in cultivation ; 
for beautiful as are such roses as Maguerite de St. Amand, Monsieur Noman, etc., they must 
yield the palm to Madame la Baronne de Rothschild, with its large, deep, globular flowers, and 
its clear, silvery pink, delicate color, with perfectly smooth, immensely large, thick petals. The 
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habit is remarkably robust, the foliage ample, and altogether it is one of the most noble and 
beautiful of all pale perpetual roses.” 


Plants for Room Vases or Table Decoration, 


THE following is a selection of plants really worth possessing, as they will be found more 
or less beautiful objects, as well as hardy when compared with other stove or tender plants. 

Of flowering plants, some Orchids are superior to all for decoration, if in medium-sized 
pots. The beautiful and fragrant Aérides, Cattleyas, with their varieties, suitable for cool 
temperatures, and the numerous tribe of Dendrobium, are all excellent for this purpose, being 
very effective in vases, where they may be singly seen, and without their foliage or bloom in 
any way being injured. : 

The Anthurium Scherzerianum stands almost unrivaled, remaining so long in bloom and 
blooming so profusely. 

Dwarf and well-grown plants of the two varieties of Poinsettia are also very admirable, as 
the singularity and richness of the scarlet bracts contrast so well with the bright green leaves. 
The best plan to obtain good young plants is to strike cuttings in March, allow them to be- 
come a little pot-bound before winter, keeping them about three or four inches from the glass, 
and, when showing their scarlet bracts, to give a liberal supply of manure water. By pursu- 
ing this method, these floral leaves may be grown ten or twelve inches long—that is, twenty 
or twenty-four inches across what is usually designated the bloom. 

Euphorbia jacquinieflora is very free-blooming, handsome for a vase, and well worthy of 
cultivation. 

Of handsome foliaged plants, nothing can supersede a well-colored Dracena or Croton, as 
the change of temperature, if not too low, appears to have no effect upon either. These 
being easy plants to propagate and manage, are particularly deserving of notice, as keeping 
them clean by syringing and exposing them fully to light to color well, are the only 
attentions which are essential for them. Marantas and Alocasias, on the contrary, are easily 
injured, and will not bear moving much, requiring always bottom heat and high temperature, 
as well as a damp atmosphere, 

Plants of Caladiums, when small, will answer well, but as they need plenty of moisture at 
the roots when growing; do not allow them to suffer from want of it.—Journal of Horticulture, 
London. 
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Popular Flowers and Shrubs, 


Ar a meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New-York, at Rochester, last June, 
notes were given as to the best varieties of roses and ornamental shrubs for popular culture, 
and the ballots indicated the following decisions : 


Best Flowering Shrubs.--Deutzia gracilis ; Deutzia crenata, flore pleno, (double ;) Spirsa lan- 
ceolata, flore pleno, (double ;) Spirza prunifolia, flore pleno, (double ;) Weigelia rosea; Pyrus 
Japonica, or Japan Quince; Prunus Trilobata, (double;) Purple Fringe, or Rhus Cotinus; 
White Fringe, or Chionanthus; Double Rose Flowering Thorn; Persian Lilac; Snowball ; 
Tartarian Honeysuckle; Dwarf double-flowering Almond; Syringa. 

Siz Best Climbing Roses.—Queen of the Prairie, rosy red; Queen of the Belgians, pure 
white ; Dundee Rambler, white, tinged with red; Baltimore Belle, pale blush; Belle of Ame- 
rica; Belle of Washington, deep rose. 

Best Hybrid Perpetuals.--William Griffith, rosy lilac ; Senatem Vaine, bright red ; Pius 
the Ninth, purplish red; Madame Julie Daran, vermilion red; Madame Charles Crepelet, 
rosy crimson; Madame Charles Wood, brilliant red; Prince Camille de Rohan, velvety 
maroon; La Brilliante, transparent carmine ; Jew Hopper, deep rose, crimson centre ; General 
Jacqueminot, crimson scarlet ; Baronne Prevost, deep rose, very large ; Beauty of Waltham, 
rosy crimson. 





New Varieties of the Coleus in England. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Gardener's Chronicle gives valuable opinions as to the merits of 
the new Coleus lately produced there, some of them splendid acquisitions : 

“Tn the Horticultural Society’s collections, the most unique, in my opinion, is Coleus Bausei; 
it is, however, as a pot-plant under glass that it tells to most advantage. There its dark plum- 
color comes out the clearest and brightest, and the green beading of its very regularly toothed 
leaves is just enough to set it off and make it charming. In the open ground, judging from 
the past season, it becomes rather dingy and ineffective in color. C. Saundersii is the next 
best for pot-culture ; while for bedding out, the best I believe to be C. Ruckeri, which becomes 
almost quite black, and C. Scotii, which is very dark, intermixed with green streaks. 

“For depth of color I incline to Princess Royal. Queen Victoria is exceedingly pleasing and 
very effective. Then for nobility of aspect, 1 name Albert Victor and its partner Baroness 
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Rothschild. Duke of Edinburgh is striking and unique; and, in contrast to all these, comes 
Princess Beatrice, a dwarf habited, pale yellow sort. 

“To these foliaged varieties I may just add one thorough gem—one worth cultivating for 
its flowers, which are deep blue, and produced in great abundance in October and November— 


and this is Coleus lanuginosus, a plant requiring exactly the same treatment as Salvia splen- 
dens, for which it forms a pleasing companion.” 


The Evening Primrose. 
A writer in the Rural World says: 


* We have one kind of evening primrose in our garden that is a perfect beauty: It is Eno- 
thera macrocarpa, or large flowering. It is a perennial; hardy; has lived over winter uncoy- 
ered and unharmed; it is of low, dwarf, spreading, compact habit, not growing over one foot 
high, and is perhaps two feet broad, with a dozen or more shoots or stems, each stem prepared 
to furnish, each evening, one of its large, most beautiful, brightest of sulphur-yellow flowers—a 
charming yellow indeed. The flowers are nearly five inches across, and it is quite amusing to 
watch them and see them expand, which they do by jerks that are very perceptible. A neat, 
hardy plant, with showy, beautiful, long-continued and most interesting flowers—we all think 
it is.” 

Oregon Flowers, 


A “apy correspondent from Oregon, to the Cincinnati Commercial, writes most interest- 
ingly as to the natural beauty of the wild flowers and shrubs of that great Pacific State: 

“ Just think, ye botany classes of Ohio, of finding fifty specimens of uncultivated flowers, 
in all their beauty, before the 7th of April, in 45 degrees north latitude, not enumerating any 
of the salix or birch trees, or any of the loftier forest trees, among which are maples, with 
their pendulous racemes four inches in length, or the tall, dark-hued pine, the oak, or the ash, 
with its brown clusters of stamens. Great beds of truly showy trilliums, of three different 
species, adorn the woods, and I have seen acres of the graceful yellow erythroniums, some of 
them two feet high, with four of their lily flowers on one peduncle. Two or three kinds of 
Solomon’s Seal, the racemosa as fragrant as mignonette. The dodecatheon and rose-colored 
dielytra are quite common, and the scarlet columbines far excel those seen with childhood 
eyes on the hills of New-Hampshire. Strawberries grow everywhere, and the rich-flavored 
fruit is gathered in June by the bushel, Added to these are umbelliferas, cruciferas, and 
several delicate strangers to which I am anxiously waiting a scientific introduction. 

“Of the beauty of some of the flowering shrubs I can not speak in too extravagant terms. 
The mahonia, here called Oregon grape, with its dark, glossy, spirous leaves surrounding at 
the summit, perhaps, a dozen racemes of brilliant yellow flowers, is a fine contrast to the 
starved specimens on College Hill. I have seen this vine here twenty-five feet in height. 
Near this, on one side, may be the service-berry of tree dignity, and on the other the queen of 
shrubs, the ribes sanguineum, a crimson currant, appreciated in its “own country” by having 
a place with its Missouri relative and the exotic lilac, in the front yard. One species of sam- 
bucus, with pyramidal cymes of offensive odor, I do not claim as an old friend; while its 
sister, our sweet-elder, I find near the house with a firm trunk, towering up thirty feet, having 
bid its shrubby companions an ambitious good-by. The salmon-berry, so called from the 
color of its fruit, has a rose-like blossom, but so scattered that the bush is not showy. The 
coffee-berry is a small shrub, white-blossomed, and bearing a nauseous fruit. A cherry-tree, 
with only God’s culture, stands near its care-fed sisters, fairly vying with them in the prodigal 
beauty and fragrance of its bloom.” 


A Large Rhododendron, 


The Gardener’s Chronicle acknowledges the receipt of a photograph of a monster Rhodo- 
dendron, growing in the grounds of J. A. Tinne, Esq., which has been the finest object on 
the lawn for many years. “It is a hybrid from the old R. ponticum, and fifteen feet eight 
inches in height, and thirty-one and a half feet in diameter. Such plants are a grand and tell- 
ing feature in pleasure grounds,” Are there any more such to be found ? 


Hints for the Month. 


Our crowded space this month prevents the appearance of our usual department of 
“ Hints.” These hints and suggestions, prepared by one of our most experienced and ob- 
serving of gardeners, have elicited a general expression of commendation for their practical 
nature and painstaking desire to give detailed information appropriate to the season. Al- 
though many journals throughout the country possess departments of a similar nature, yet 
we believe TE Horticutturist and Gardener's Monthly are still unrivaled in excellency, ac- 


cording to their respective styles, It is a feature of horticultural literature always worth 
reading. 
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marriage, its history, associations, poetry, cus- 
toms, ceremonies, and other points of social 
, =| interest and value. It is well written, quite 
Five Acres Too Mocn. By Robert R. Roose-| entertaining, and the information is much bet- 

velt. Harper & Bros., New-York. 296 pages. | ter than usually found in books of that charac- 

Mr. RoosEvett, impelled like hundreds of ter. It does not treat of the physiology of 
others, with a love of country life, purchased a| ™#"Tiage, but only as a social institution. 
place at Flushing, and determined to enjoy the 
delights of gardening and fruit-growing, as far 
as Ten Acres Enough and Gardening for Profit 
could assist with their encouragement and 
advice. Mr. Roosevelt, after a few years of| 
experience, characterized by more mishaps and | 
failures than successes, in this humorous vol- 
ume relates, in a quaint, rollicking, jovial way, 
how he made the garden pay, and how he en-| 
joyed his country home. The book is intended 
to be a humorous offset to the highly colored 
volumes that appear now and then, descriptive 
of the great profits to be derived from culti- | 
vating small places of ten rods to ten acres, and 
the burlesque hits, although sometimes extra- 
vagant, still give a vivacity to the narrative 
which will do more good than harm. 

It is sufficient to say that at last, with due 
patience, his vegetables consented to grow, and 
his fruit-trees to yield fruit, but for a time his 
Jive acres were too much, both for pocket or 
pleasure.—Price, $2. 


Literary Potices. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
New-York. 1867-8. 1048 pages. 


WE have a goodly row of these yearly vol- 
umes in our library, and would think it a se- 
rious loss to be deprived of any new ones that 
appear. The proceedings of the Farmer’s 
Club are reported here in full, and form the 
principal feature of the volume. ‘The present 
one is the most complete ever issued, al- 
though devoted more largely than ever to re- 
ports of proceedings of the Polytechnic Asso- 
ciation. 
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ALABAMA: A STATEMENT OF HER REVENUES. 
By John C. Keffer. Montgomery, Ala. 


Tus pamphlet has been prepared by the 
Commissioner of Industrial Resources for the 
| State, forthe purpose of attracting attention to 
the rich and cheap lands of the State, and as 
an inducement to emigrants. The mineral re- 
| sources of the State are particularly valuable. 
| The South needs improvement vastly, and we 
| shall be glad to see it well settled by enterpris- 
| ing settlers. 
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EvROPEAN VINEYARDS. By William J. Flagg. 
New-York: Harper & Bros, 332 pages. 
Mr. Face bears evidence in this volume of 

being a very close observer of every thing oc- 

curring within his travels ; and after three sea- 
sons’ experience in European vineyards, France, 

Switzerland, and Germany, he has recorded his 

impressions in the above valuable book. The 

spice of travel, its incidents and pleasures, are 
thrown in to relieve the descriptions of the 
various processes of wine-making, and the en- 
tire series of sketches proves of the most enter- 
taining nature. There is a supplement to the 
volume, in the form of a manual for the sul- 

phuring of diseased vines, and results, by H. 

H. Marés, of Montpellier; also a very valuable 

chapter on “ How they plant vines in Souche,” 

giving some very curious methods of training. 

The vineyardist can not fail to be well pleased 

with the purchase and perusal of the book. 


Tue Practica Povuttry-KEEPER. By L. 


Wright. New-York: Orange Judd & Co. 
243 pages. 


A POULTRY-FANCIER, either for pleasure or 
profit, could hardly ask for more useful infor- 


wee 


TRANSACTIONS OF ILLiNoIs STaTE Horticvut- 
TURAL Society. 1868. Prairie Farmer Co. 
Chicago. | 
A morE valuable horticultural volume has 

not been issued for years. Containing over 350 

pages of closely printed matter, every line of 

which is useful and every idea practical, it 
would be difficult to imagine any thing better 
adapted to the needs of Western fruit-growers. 
It seems as though what the East lacks in 
enthusiasm the West supplies, while the pecu- 
niary ability for horticultural enterprises follows 
the spirit closely also. re 
We prize very highly the collection of essays 
which are interspersed here and there through- 
out the transactions. Perhaps no fruit cultiva- 
tor could obtain a better insight into the prin- 
ciples and practice of his occupation, their 
difficulties, and how to overcome them, than by 
taking this volume and giving it careful study. 

The entire State is represented here, with the 

best of its horticultural talent, and the concen- 

trated wisdom of such an assembly can not fail 
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mation than is given here. The description of 
the characteristic points and excellences of each 
breed is very full and complete, while the hints 
as to general management are very plain and 
sensible. 


Weptock. By 8. R. Wells. 
pages. 


New-York. 238 


to have a lasting beneficial influence. 
State may feel proud of its society, and the 
society of this volume. It is a credit indeed. 


TweELrTH ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE CENTRAL PARK. 


A LARGE space in this Report is devoted to 





A very neatly printed book, descriptive of' and there sketches of scenery, photographic 
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statistics, as is customary, but there appear here | 
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views of most picturesque character, that are | page, and a good name, has talent and enter- 
peculiarly pleasing. Up to January 1st, 1869, the | prise, and will do good. 

ae upon the park have been jiveanda| xx Minnesota Monthly, published by D. A. 
half millions of dollars, while the annual ap-| Robertson, St. Paul, Minn., believes in making 
propriations reach $250,000. The number of) farm-life attractive ; tells Minnesotians how to 
visitors for 1868, on foot or in carriages, was | do things “ better as good,” what trees to grow, 
4,491,420—a number we are somewhat astonish- | what crops to plant, and keeps out quack ad- 
ed at, yet proving completely the popularity of | yertisements. It fills a useful niche in the 
the Park as a pleasure resort. agricultural literature of the North-West, and 


Onto State Horticunrura, Socrery. Se-| W¢ bid this, as well as other new-comers, God 


cond Annual Report. M. B. Bateham, Sec. | 8P¢e4. 
Painesville, O. P , | THe Western Stock Journal. By J. H. Sanders 
|& Co., Sigourney, Iowa, devoted entirely to 
GrveEs reports as usual of matters of pomolo- | ? ’ ’ : 
gical and grape interest ; reports of committees | os with -- few oe 3 the woieat — 
on new fruits, and grape exhibitions at Pitts- | P°" 1. -etengtonceadnag seg eB a ypeemnag Nae 
burg, Canandaigua, Cincinnati, etc. 





|as subscribers seem to be delighted with it, its 
The ad-| vission will be well and eubstantiall 
dress of the President is as excellent as usual, ar - well and sulstantially appre- 
while the report of J. Storrs on the apple- i — 4 7 
orchards of Ohio is especially worth reading. | THE Willamette Farmer, published by A. L. 
We observe that the question of the Naomi Stinson, Salem, Oregon, devoted to domestic 
raspberry is still unsettled, also that great | ReWS, with a Spice of agricultural and fam- 
praise is given to the Salem and Martha grapes, | ily literatur e, is giving now a very valuable 
series of articles on the agricultural resources of 
Fiorma. Cximats, Som, PRopvuctions, ETc. | the State, together with geographical descrip- 
Tuts is a manual of 151 pages, issued by E. | tions and statistics. 
M. Cheney, Jacksonville, Fla., givinginascom-| Tue Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich., pub- 
prehensive a manner as possible practical in-| lished by Johnstone & Gibbons. A welcome 
formation on all points desired by the intending | addition to our exchange table, for its neatness, 
emigrant. The description seems to be accu- | enterprise, and good purposes. Especially so, 
rate, and as far as we have as yet seen, is the | because its present editor was the man of all men 
most candid as well as most complete pamphlet | who helped issue Tuk Horticu.turist to the 





on the resources of Florida yet printed. 


RESOURCES OF MIssouRI. 
house, of St. Louis, Mo. 


Aut such pamphlets, giving practical infor- 
mation to emigrants on the resources and capa- 
cities of our Western or Southern States, are to 
be warmly welcomed. The present pamphlet 
is devoted largely to the iron and railroad 
interests of the State, although containing some 
information on agriculture. 


By Sylvester Water- 


Arr TREATMENT OF WINE, ETC. ByR. d’Heur- 
use, New-York. 

Mr. p’HrevRvsE has given in the August 
number of THE HorticuLturist information 
concerning his discovery, which is more fully ela- 
borated in his pamphlet before us. His method 
has been tried with great success in some of the 
largest vineyards in California, and we think it 
worthy of trial by our Eastern vineyardists. If 
it proves correct, (and the principle seems 
very plausible,) it will be hard to estimate the 
incalculable advantage of it to the entire coun- 
try, not only hastening the formation of the 
wine, but making better wine, and guaranteeing 
it against any absolute loss. 


New Journals, 


Tue Reconstructed Farmer, published at Tar- 
boro, N. C., by James R. Thigpen and John §, 
Daney, is very neatly printed, a handsome title- 


world, and during its first three years set with 
| his own hands the type for all the literary mat- 
| ter that appeared in its pages. Every one who 
|did honorable duty then in such good service 
| deserves honorable remembrance now. 


| TE Bee-keeper’s Journal and Agricultural Re- 
| pository, by H. A. King, Cleveland, O., monthly, 
| devoted to bees, butter, bread, and hosts of 
other B’s, and seems to be very prosperous, and 
lives up to its motto, “Up, up.” 
THE Rural Buckeye. Chillicothe, O. 8. L. 
| Leffingwell, Editor. Published semi-monthly, 
and devoted largely to horticultural subjects, 
seems to be edited with good taste, and we hope 
|its future will permit it to indulge in better 
paper, type, and printing. 

Catalogues, etc. 


Catalogue of New and Choice Strawberries. 
E. J. Evans & Co., York, Pa. 

Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
E. F. Babcock, Summerfield, Il. 

Wholesale Catalogue. Fruit Trees, T. T. 
Southwick & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Wholesale Catalogue. E. Moody & Son, 
Lockport, N. Y. 

Fifteenth Annual Catalogue of Choice Ver- 
benas. Dexter Snow, Chicopee, Mass. 

Catalogue of Trees, Plants, and Shrubs. L. 
Menand, Albany, N. Y. 

A large number left over will be noticed in 
our next issue. 
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